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DANCING... SKATING... MISTLETOE... CHRISTMAS MORN 










BEST BUY 
for ‘‘super’”’ 





holiday 
snaps! 


sure-fire G-E 


y Ri 


only tt» cents 


(suggested retail price) 
— 





all the light you need! 


super-handy... carry 
a dozen easy in one 
hand or pocket! 


sure-fire shooter ;::: 
easiest flashing bulb 
G-E ever made! 


Yes, only 10 cents! 

Shoot the whole gang?! 

all the holiday fun... 

for peanuts! Get sure-fire 

G-E M2 Flash Bulbs ..: 
only 1O¢ 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 














Senior Scholastic 


A National Magazine for Senior High 
School Classrooms. Published Weekly 
During the School Year. 
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Kenneth M. Gould, Editor in Chief 
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search), Howard L. Hurwitz (Teacher Edition), 
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Don Layman, Vice-President and Director of 
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and Treasurer @ Ken Hall, Director of Special 
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of Field Service @ Agnes Laurino, Business 
Manager. 
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Dr. William H. Hartley, State Teachers College, 
Towson, Maryland 

Miss Eunice Johns, Horace Mann High School, 
Gary, Indiana. 
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Mrs. Willard G. Nitschke, Chairman, Social 
Studies Department, William B. Travis High 
School, Austin, Texas. 

Mr. Harry H. Rigg, Chairman, Social Studies 
Department, Pershing High School, Detroit, 
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SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, published 

weekly during the school year Sept. atl 
through May inclusive, except during school holl- 
days and at mid-term. Entered as second-class 
matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act 
of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1954, by 
Scholastic Corporation. Indexed in Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature. Member, Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: $1.30 a school 
year each, 65 cents a semester each. Single sub- 
scription, Teacher Edition, $2.00 a school year. 
Single copy, 10 cents, except special issues so 
designated, which are 20 cents each. Available on 
microfilm through University Microfilms, Inc., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio, 


General and Editorial Offices, SENIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC, 33 West 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 





OUR FRONT COVER 


The scene of our front cover is from Amahi 
and the Night Visitors, a music-drama that ls 
onits way to becoming a TV Christmas classic. 
Created in 1951 by playwright-composer Gian 
Carlo Menotti especially for television, it spins 
a Christmas legend as timeless as Christmas 
itself. 

The opera tells the story of Amahl, a crippled 
shepherd boy who is cold and hungry, but too 
excited to care, for outside “a star has a tail of 
fire.” Three kings come<seeking shelter for the 
night and they bring rich gifts and a message 
of the birth of a Child in Bethlehem. Amabl is 
not too poor to make a gift of his crutch te the 
Child. 

Hallmark Hall of Fame will present Amobl 
and the Night Visitors over NBC-TV on Decenr 
ber 19, 5:00 p.m. E.S.T. 
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IN AN ARMY TECHNICAL SCHOOL! 


Choose from over 100 courses — before enlistment! 


e Let your diploma be your guide to a good 
paying, highly skilled job. Prepare for that job 
now... with fine technical schooling reserved 
for you, in the United States Army. 


YOUR TRAINING READY AND WAITING! 


You get the training you want from a list that 
includes such important fields as radio, pho- 
tography, electronics, engineering, mechanics, 
guided missiles, and many more. What’s more, 
you are enrolled in your Army class before you 
enlist—so that your training is waiting for you 
when you enter service. 


THE VALUE OF ARMY JOB TRAINING 


Army technical education is the finest in the 
world. It guarantees your future by giving you 


U.S. ARMY 


skill in a good job—new talents for a more 
successful career. 

So enter the Army the right way, with the 
right training of your choice. Find out how you 
can ““Reserve Your Own” at an Army technical 
school. 

For further details fill out the coupon below: 


pro eee 


$S 12 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 
Attn: AGSN 
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Please send me the Army booklet describing 
special opportunities for high school graduates. 







Year in and year out, certain 
questions about life insurance 
are asked over and over again. 
Beca use they are of interest to so 
many people, we are answering 


thése questions in these ads. 


‘What happens to my life in- 
surance if I go into military 


service?” 


A. 


If your life insurance policies do 
not contain a military clause, you 
will have complete protection and 
there will be no increase in the 
premiums you pay. Furthermore, 
while you are still in your teens, 


you can take out life insurance 
with Mutual Benefit Life until you 
are actually called into service— 
without the military clause! If you 
wait until you are called, any new 





insurance you buy will limit your 
military protection to non-combat 
activities—and then to a maximum 
of $5,000. So you can see it’s a 
good idea to buy your life insurance 
before you’re called—and not have 
to depend entirely on insurance 
provided by Uncle Sam. 
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Since the time of the Civil War 
Mutual Benefit Life has given Servicemen 


Liberal Treatment 


Before the Civil War all life insurance policies provided that, 
if the insured were to “enter into any military or naval service 
whatsoever, the policy would be void, null and of no effect.” 
Yet within six days after war began, Mutual Benefit Life offered 
policyholders entering the service three liberal new options: 
policies could be continued by paying a higher premium; 
policies could be renewed after the war upon evidence of good 
health; policies becoming claims during the war would be settled 
for the cash value. And less than a year later, Mutual Benefit Life 
made protection still more liberal by making life insurance 
available to new policyholders entering the service. 





Thus Mutual Benefit Life established its reputation for liberal 


treatment of men serving their 
THE 


MUTUAL 


BENEFIT 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


country—a reputation that has 
grown greater with the passing 
of the years. Through World 
War I and II, and the fighting 
in Korea, Mutual Benefit Life 
has paid war claims totaling 
more than $6,300,000. 


ORGANIZED IN 1645 


£20 BROADWAY, NEWARK, N. J+ 
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, +. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editer, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Band That Is Appreciated 


Dear Editor: 

In your October 27 issue there was 
a letter about a school band that wasn’t 
appreciated. I'd like to tell about our 
school band, because we really appre- 
ciate it. 

We have a magnificent band. We 
have 94 members of seniors, juniors, 
and sophomores. These studerits com- 
prise several bands for different occa- 
sions, such as the football marching 
band, basketball band, dance band, 
and a jazz band. Essentially they are 
the same. 

One of the main factors that makes 
our band so great is the band director, 
Daniel J. Perrino. Mr. Perrino is a 
young man with young ideas and he is 
very popular, Anothér thing that helps 
is the cooperation of the members. 

The band is run by an executive 
council composed of the officers and a 
representative from each section of the 
band. The council plans all activities, 
including concerts. They plan several 
social events, such as the recent Sadie 
Hawkins dance. The officers do all the 
work, The purpose of the council is to 
give students as much responsibility as 
possible. 

In the fall of the year, every morning 
at eight, the band goes over to the 
athletic field and practices marching 
until 9:30... . On Armed Forces Day, 
the stadium lights were‘turned out and 
the band went into the formation of a 
cannon. Then they turned on little 
lights on their caps and shot a bullet 
of students out of the cannon. The 
ideas are Mr. Perrino’s own. 

Band members have to give up a lot 
to belong. They learn such things as 
working together and punctuality, and 
acquire a sense of belonging and being 
needed, which is very important in the 
lives of young people. 

Quincy High is proud of its band 
and we are always proud to have them 


represent our school anywhere. Last: 


year they toured the state of Illinois on 
money they earned themselves. 
Martha Blandet 
Quincy (Ill.) High School 








How would you like the job of traveling around the 
world, telling people about the Air Age and aviation? 
That’s the job of the man on the left (he’s not an 
Arab; the headdress is a gift). Last year he delivered 
66 lectures in 65 days in 22 countries. His address 
book has the names and phone numbers of friends in 
60 different countries. Meet Dr. John Furbay in In- 
terview of the Week: “Air Age Salesman”—p. 6 





Are we losing sight of the meaning of Christ- 
mas in our mad rush to buy gifts? In the jungle 
of tinsel and Tin Pan Alley tunes, are we for- 
getting that Christmas celebrates the birth of 
Christ? Senior Scholastic asked clergymen and 

‘ businessmen for their opinions. See Forum 
Topic of the Week: “Holidays or Buying 
Sprees?—p. 7 





What to do about the draft and U.M.T.? This is 
guaranteed to be one of the hottest questions the 
Eighty-fourth Congress will have to juggle. The 
question isn’t simple and the answer won't be 
easy. For it will affect the lives, careers, and home 
life of America’s young men. But you have a say 
in it too—and all it costs is a 3¢ stamp. See “You, 
the Draft, and U.M.T.”—p. 9 





1954 hasn’t been too bad a year in world af- 
fairs—even the prophets of gloom admit 
that. For the first time in 20 years there is 
no major shooting war anywhere in the 
world. Let us “count our blessings” and tell 
some of the little stories of good will that 
were crowded out by the big headlines. See 
“The Bright Spots of 1954”—p. 12 





“Some there are with minds that wander 

From the purpose of the pow-wow; 

Minds that wonder: Will he give us 

Just an inkling of the future— 

Just an inkling, to be candid, 

Of the date of his retirement?” 

But Chief Winniehaha (Churchill) is silent. See His- 
tory Behind the Headlinés”—p. 14 





Perhaps Christmas is meant for giving—but 
how many of us know that giving comes 
from the heart? Old Mr. and Mrs. Updyke 
knew it. And how they helped two young 
people find out this great truth makes a 
heart-warming story. See “Christmas Pres- 
nt,” the short story by Mark Hager—p. 19 





PLUS: Say What You Please, p. 5; Understanding the News, p. 15; What Do 
You Know? p. 18; Recipe fer a Party, p. 20; Sports, p. 24; Following the Films, 
p. 25; Boy dates Girl, p. 27; Crossword Puzzle, p. 29; Stamps, p. 30; Laughs, 
p. 31. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Air Age Salesman 

















































Meet Dr. John Furbay, whose job is 
educating the public about aviation 
“ 
tii 
pe 
INNER of the Frank G. Brewer Trophy for 1954, as although on a high intellectual plane, was as lively as a high a 
the person who has done the most towards educating school debate. And the opinions of Dr, Furbay, an Ameri- 
the public about aviation, is Dr. John Furbay, head of the can, were given as much consideration as those of the Indian , 
Air World Education department of Trans World Airlines. philosophers. 4 
Dr. Furbay will interrupt a trip around the world, begun “Perhaps that was because the subject was ‘How Aviation 
.last month, to fly back to Washirigton and receive the award Encourages the Global Free Exchange of Ideas,” Dr. Fur- 
from President Eisenhower on December 17. bay chuckles. “Everyone had something to offer.” 
Dr. Furbay has probably carried the gospel of aviation to Dr. Furbay’s long experience with young people (he be- \ 
more people; in more different countries of the world, than gan his professional career as a teacher) makes him com- * 
any other man alive. Last year he completed a round-the- pletely at ease with youthful audiences. 
world trip in which he set some kind of record by delivering “Youth all over the world,” he says, “are fundamentally 
66 lectures in 65 days in 22 countries. alike. You notice it in the games they play. Football is prob- " 
Dr. Furbay says he has traveled so much that he knows _ ably the most popular game abroad, but it’s more like soccer. 
what it means to be a citizen of the world. He is as much at Baseball is second. th 
home in Colombo, Ceylon, as he is in his Manhattan apart- “American jazz and popular music are very well-known cr 
ment. His little black address book contains the names and everywhere,” he says, “and just as in America, youngsters = 
addresses of people in 60 different nations whom he can call gather to listen, to dance, and to drink Cokes or eat ice th 
and say “Hello,” to when he passes through. cream. These superficial resemblances are not all. Young ns 
people everywhere are interested in the world they live in, all 
The Traveler Loses Prejudices in different languages, customs, dress, and ideas—probably sp 
His New York apartment and his office on busy Madison pi sis tge than their elders are!” ; CI 
Avenue are filled with items he has brought back from his As testimony to the fact that a world community does ist 
travels. “But these things do not make a citizen of the world,” exist, Dr. Furbay points out that — than two and 2 half 0 
Dr. Furbay is quick to point out. “You can bring back sou- million Americans now live outside the United States. Thad M 
venirs from your travels abroad till they fill a warehouse, Christmas dinner last year, at the American Club in Zurich, 
but they don’t mean a thing unless you know how to live Switzerland—with about 600 other Americans,” he says. : 
and feel at home in the world.” . : “; 
One of the best ways to learn, of course, is to travel. The Look Beyond the Horizon for a Career Fr 
traveler, Dr. Furbay points out, automatically loses a lot of Dr. Furbay has always been interested in comparative pl 
prejudice—against strange foods, foreign customs, unusual religions. “I have found good people and good points in all ch 
dress. He learns that different shades of skin are inconse- the other religions of the world,” he says. “I think that all in 
quential. religions tend to make people happier.” But to understand 
“Different shades of opinion,” he says, “are equally incon- this happiness, he adds, it is necessary to realize that all in 
sequential. In order to have a really free exchange of ideas religions have the same aim. E 
among free peoples, you have to have respect for the other He encourages young people to develop this kind of view . 
fellow’s opinion, too.” through travel, when that is possible. When it comes to , 
He is fond of telling about the Indian ashram—a philoso- choice of career, Dr. Furbay’s advice is to look way beyond . 
pher’s forum—to which he was invited on his last trip. It was the horizon. “When I was a boy in Ohio,” he says, “the ri 
held in the home of a wealthy Indian in Madras. Most of Wright brothers made aviation possible. The great airlines, pr 
the participants wore robes and turbans, some had braided such as TWA, have come into being since I left high school. M. 
beards, and sat cross-legged on cushions. But the discussion, Who knows what may be beyond the horizon for today’s we 
high school students?” Ja 
sy ye x QUOTE OF THE WEEK x x ¥ It is curiosity about that horizon, he believes, which will TI 
A fanatic is one who can’t change his mind and won't make the young people of tomorrow truly “citizens te 
change the subject.—Sir Winston Churchill world.” —Leonanp Panis 
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Holiday or Buying Spree? 


A pro and con discussion: 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 








Are our holidays being over-commercialized? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


Our word “holiday” is formed from the words “holy” and 
“day.” For our forefathers, a holiday was indeed ‘a holy 
time. It was an occasion—set apart from other days—when 
people could share a heart-warming sentiment or celebrate 


a special religious event. 


What has happened to the spirit of our holidays in recent 
years? Some people lament that Christmas is now the 


YES! 


1. Our holidays have become buying 
sprees which retail stores welcome to 
boost their sales. 


In the rush of shopping and amidst 
the hurly-burly of the downtown 
crowd, many of us lose sight of the 
origin of Christmas—the celebration of 
the birth of Christ. The spirit of Christ- 
mas is tranipled in the frenzy to buy. 

During the month of December 
alone, last year, the American people 
spent an estimated $2,647,000,000 on 
Christmas gifts. The nation’s cash reg- 
isters now ring up an additional $300,- 
000,000 in gift sales every time 
Mother’s Day rolls around. 

Half the time, people don’t even 
appreciate the gifts they receive. Look 
at some of the season’s advertisements. 
“For the man who has everything. . . 
For the woman who is difficult to 
please.” We would be better off giving 
charity to the needy rather than buy- 
ing gifts for such persons. 

Business is equally guilty of exploit- 
ing the holidays to increase retail sales. 
“Hurry—only——more shopping days to 
Christmas,” has become the merchants’ 
Yule-time slogan. 

The story of Mother’s "Day is dra- 
matic evidence of the over-commercial- 
ization of our holidays. Congress first 
proclaimed Mother’s Day in 1914, after 
Miss Anna Jarvis conducted a one- 
woman campaign for the day. Miss 
Jarvis had in mind a simple observance. 
Then the merchants took over the 
holiday, It became a.sales promotion 
scheme. 


an early Easter. 


season when shoppers in department stores fight each other 
in jungles of lacquered mistletoe to buy presents nobody 
will like anyhow. And Mother’s Day? That’s the merchants’ 
chance, critics snort, to make up for the poor business of 


Are our holidays becoming over-commercialized? Senior 


Scholastic asked this question of several clergymen and 


Miss Jarvis used her entire fortune 
to fight —the commercialization of 
Mother’s Day—unsuccessfully. 

The holiday became so successful 
commercially that merchants them- 
selves later invented “Father’s Day” 
to boost sales of men’s accessories. 

The merchants feel they must com- 
mercialize a holiday because there is so 
much*of everything in this country, 


says the Rev. Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., ° 


editor of America magazine. Father 
Hartnett points out that the “advertis- 
ing agencies have constantly to think 
up new reasons for selling things. Other- 
wise we would be faced by a surplus 
of goods on the market. Religious 
groups ought to organize and counter- 
act the trend towards commercializa- 
tion started by the ad agencies. How- 
ever,” he admitted, “there is a question 
of money needed for such a drive.” 


2. Commercial music and entertain- 
ment have destroyed the spiritual mean- 
ing of many of our holidays. 
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leaders in the fields of retail] merchandising and entertain- 
ment. Here are their viewpoints on both sides. 


Holidays are a time for song. Easter 
hymns and Christmas carols give us 
the warm feeling of the season. But 
they lose all their meaning, say some 
people, blared all day long over the 
loud speaker of a crowded store. 

Some of the songs produced by Tin 
Pan Alley composers are aimed to reap 
a quick profit on the season. But they 
make a farce of the religious mood 
that ought to be associated with Christ- 
mas and Easter, The. particular target 
of this criticism is such music as “All 
I Want for Christmas Is My Two 
Front Teeth” or “I Saw Mommy Kiss- 
ing Santa Claus.” One rendition af 
“Two Front Teeth” has sold 2,000,000 
records. But is it a suitable holiday 
companion for “Silent Night”? 

Television often turns a_ holiday 
into a commercial vaudeville show. 
The Christian Century magazine, a few 
years ago, attacked a telecast of the 
Easter Parade on New York's Fifth 
Avenue. The editors declared that: the 
network used the occasion to “adver- 
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tise furs” and “sidewalk vaudeville per- 
formers.” The program, they said, dis- 
torted a day “supposedly sacred to the 
most triumphant festival of the Chris- 
tian year to commercial and theatrical 
exploitation so crass that it revolts 
every decent viewer.” 


3. Our preoccupation with material 
things is wrecking our sense of values. 


Why do we commercialize our 
holidays? 

“We don’t really understand the 
Christian message . . . the Christian 
value of a holiday,” the Rev. Reinhold 
Niebuhr of Union Theological Sem- 
inary declares. “Therefore, we attach 
pagan practices to them. For instance, 
we have confused the church holiday 
of Easter with the old pagan holiday 
celebrating Nature and the return of 
Spring. As a result we have the Easter 
Bunny.” 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Min- 
ister Emeritus of Riverside Church in 
New York City, points out that in 
America our holidays take a com- 
mercial turn “because we have so many 
gadgets.” Besides, we're a_ business 
people. So we dress an actor in a fancy 
suit covered with blinking electric light 
bulbs. And Peter Rabbit marches in 
a department store Easter parade. 

There’s also a third viewpoint. We 
Americans are so interested in things 
we can possess, we easily forget the 
things of the spirit. We like sleek new 
cars and automatic washing machines. 
Commercialization of our holidays, 
therefore, is only a symptom of spirit- 
ual flabbiness. 

Walter Hoving, president of Bonwit 
Teller, a New York City store, once 
said, “I feel that Christmas is suffering 
from the general decline. of the moral 
fabric of the Western World and of 
the United States. I think that... 
the corruption in high places and low 
places has had a great deal to do 
with every citizen’s weakening his 
sense of ethics and his moral fiber. I 
think that this has had an effect on 
Christmas.” 


1. Gift buying does not interfere with 
the true holiday spirit. 

“What's wrong with being nice to 
Mother?” Stephen Q. Shannon, direc- 
tor of the National Association of 
Greeting Card Publishers, wants to 
know. Saying “Hello” to Mom or wish- 
ing someone a “Merry Christmas” 
means a great deal more if a gift or 
a card is attached to the greeting. 

In fact, the custom of giving gifts 

at Christmas is in keeping with an 
ancient tradition, It has its roots in the 
Gospels. The three Wise Men brought 
presents to the Christ Child. 
_ Arthur Freeman, executive director 
of the Mother's Day Nationa Com- 
mittee, deelares that a gift is a “sacri- 
fice made to show you like: someone.” 
Retailers encourage people to make 
this sacrifice, he said. Mr. Freeman 
does not see any harm if business 
benefits from gift buying. “The more 
you can stimulate business, the better 
it is all around,” he says. “That’s part 
of the American idea.” 


2. There are many aspects to every 
holiday. The entertainment field tries to 
accentuate all sides. 


Good cheer is an important element 
in any holiday. Recording companies 
and TV networks try to capture the 
joy as well as the serious mood of the 
holiday, 

Mitch Miller, director of popular 
artists and repertoire at Columbia 
Records, says, “We do novelty songs 
such as those by Jimmy Boyd [‘I Saw 
Mommy Kissing Santa Claus’] because 
they're a lot of fun for everybody.” 
But Mr. Miller insists that the record- 
ing companies place major emphasis on 
traditional holiday music such as 


Christmas carols. The rest of the music - 


is just frosting. - 

The TV networks take a similar at- 
titude, “We in the television industry,” 
declares Thomas MecAvity, NBC vice 
president, “feel our responsibility to- 








wards the public to present programs 
at holiday time in keeping with the 
mood of the season.” 

TV programs such as Amahl and the 
Night Visitors and Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol stress the serious meaning of the 
holiday. Other programs, such as the 
forthcoming “Babes in Toyland,” aim 
to capture the fun of the Yule season. 


3. A revival of the true holiday spirit 
is springing up across the country. 


Since the beginning of World War 
II, people have been returning to re- 
ligion and spiritual values. In the last 
eight years, church membership has 
leapt more than 200 per cent ahead 
of the normal population increase, 
There may have been some danger a 
few years ago that our holidays might 
sink into the quicksand of commer- 
cialism. Today, however, spiritual val- 
ues are planted in firmer ground. 

Some years ago, a number of groups 
across the country started a campaign 
to “Put Christ back into Christmas.” 
Their drives have met with outstand- 
ing success. Over a million small Na- 
tivity eribs were placed in homes last 
year. Many communities have spon- 
sored parades featuring floats with re- 
ligious themes. 

The good will of Christmas is re- 
ceiving greater attention too. Many 
families are taking orphans into their 
homes during the Yule season. Mer- 
chants, too, are helping to emphasize 
the religious meaning of our holidays. 
The National Retail Dry Goods Associ- 
ation reports that an increasing num- 
ber of merchants are devoting their. 
holiday window displays to reverent 
themes. And many commercial firms 
are sending gifts to charity every 
Christmas season in the name of their 
customers, rather than giving liquor or 
cigars. 

The National Council of _ the 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 
started a campaign in 1949, in coopera- 
tion with the greeting card publishers, 
to promote religious Christmas cards. 

Before the campaign started, only 
five per cent of the almost 2,000,000 
cards mailed annually had _ religious 
themes. “Many people were bashful 
about sending out religious cards,” Mr. 
Shannon, of the National Association 
of Greeting Card Publishers, said. Now- 
adays, however, about 20 per cent of 
the cards sold have a religious message. 

People who claim that this is an age 
of paganism or materialism are mis- 
taken, It’s only natural for the face 
of holidays—as of everything else—to 
change. For example, this year Armis- 
tice Day became Veterans’ Day. How- 
ever, the cherished significance of our 
holidays—one of devotion, not dollar 
signs—remains strong as our faith. 
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You, the Draft, and U. M. T. 


* 


Among the big issues facing the Eighty-fourth Congress 
are the draft and U.M.T. .. . Debate is bound to be hot 


N June 30, 1955, our selective 

service (draft) law is scheduled 
to expire. Unless the Eighty-fourth 
Congress does something, the Federal 
Government’ will lose the power to 
compel young men to serve in the 
defense forces of their country. 

What to do about it? That will be 
a big question for Congress to debate 
after it convenes next January. The 
stakes are great, Congress’ answer will 
affect the ability of the United States 
to defend itself in a time of national 
danger. It will also affect the lives of 
the young ‘men of America—their edu- 
cation, their planning for careers, their 
home life, and later their business life. 
With so much at stake, the debate is 
bound to be hot. 

To understand the issue, we should 
know something of the history of what 
has been called “citizen soldiering.” 

Time was when wars were fought 
entirely by professional soldiers. Some 
amies even hired themselves out to 
fight foreign wars. We are familiar with 
the men of Hesse (now part of West 
Germany), who fought as mercenaries 
for the British during the American 
Revolution. 

The United States, however, has al- 
ways had the tradition of the “Minute 
Man.” Every citizen was expected to 
be able to handle a rifle and to help 
defend his home and his community 
against hostile attack, whether by the 
British or by the Indians, The colonists’ 
experience with the British produced 
adeep distrust of large standing armies. 

The age of mass wars and mass 
armies has changed the Minute Man 
tradition. In the Civil War, Presjdent 
Lincoln drafted men for the Union 
Amy. In World Wars I and II, most 
of the U. S. armed forces were raised 
by conscription—more than 10,000,000 
men in World War II. 

For a time, after World War II, the 
draft lapsed. Then, as the U. S. be- 
came aware of the Communist threat, 
a new draft law was adopted in 1948. 
After a few months, however, draft 
calls were suspended. Voluntary en- 

ents were large enough to keep 
the Armed Forces supplied with the 
manpower then thought adequate. 

With the outbreak of war in Korea, 

er, draft calls were stepped up 


sharply. Besides, hundreds of thou- 
sands of men, who had already fought 
in World War II, were recalled to 
duty. Many protested that it was un- 
fair to tear men away from their family 
and business lives twice in ten years 
and subject them to this “double 
jeopardy.” Demands grew for a better 
way to deal with sudden emergencies 
like Korea, and with the more serious 
possibility of another world war. 


Congress and U.M.T. 


President Truman named commis- 
sions to study the problem. They rec- 
ommended a program of “universal 
military training,” or U.M.T. The idea 
was to put all able-bodied young men 
through a period of military training— 
as distinguished from actual service 
in the Armed Forces—so that the U. S. 
would have a large, permanent “pool” 
of trained manpower to draw on as 
needed. 

Congress was cool to the idea. It 
extended the draft law in 1951, calling 





it the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act. This was only lip-service 
to U.M.T, Actual operation of the*pro- 
gram was to await a separate authoriza- 
tion by Congress. Congress has nevér 
given it. 

In the meantime, President Eisen- 
however has come out strongly for 
U.M.T. But he also has taken account 
of the feeling that the draft and U.M.T. 
at the same time are unnecessary. 

In 1953 the President asked the 
National Security Training Commission 
to study “the feasibility and desira- 
bility” of having the two systems op- 
erate at the same time. The commission 
reported that it was feasible and de- 
sirable, but no action was taken. 

Recently the Defense Department 
has been: preparing a new proposal 
for a combination of the draft and 
U.M.T. This proposal will be sub- 
mitted to Congress. It will be the 
basis for the forthcoming debate, 

This is how the debate is likely to 
shape up. Three main propositions are 
expected to be advanced. They are: 








With guided missiles, rockets, vast air power, atomic weapons and all the other 
machinery of modern warfare, the draft is more than enough to fill our needs. 
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First, we should simply extend the 
present* draft system. 

Second, we should combine the 
draft and U.M.T. 

Third, we should abolish the draft 
and rely wholly on volunteers. 


Below are the principal arguments 
for each of these propositions. The 
arguments often overlap. An argument 
for one system mav be an argument 
against another, At any rate, you and 
your family should study the arguments 
carefully, s6 that our law-makers may 
know all points of view on this vital 
problem. 


I—Extend Present Draft 
This is how the draft now operates: 


Young men become eligible for in- 
duction at the age of 18%. About 1,100,- 
000 now reach that age each year. As 
many as half are ineligible for physical 
or mental reasons. There also are sev- 
eral grounds for temporary or perma- 
nent deferment—attendance at a recog- 
nized school or college, dependency, 
marriage. The present draft calls run 
about 18,000 a month. The Army relies 
heavily on the draft for its new re- 
cruits. The Air Force and Navy get 
their men through voluntary enlistment. 
The period of service under the draft 
is two years. Afterward the men are 
in reserve status for six years, This 
means they are supposed to drill once 
a week in reserve units and go to camp 
two weeks a year. 
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This is the case for continuation of 
this system: 


The draft is more than adequate to 
fill our military manpower needs. In 
modern war the machine is replacing 
the “doughboy” or infantryman, Battles 
will be won by atomic weapons, guided 
missiles, rockets, air power. Even in 
Korea we were vastly outnumbered. 
Our superior equipment evened the 
balance. 

The Administration itself has ac- 
cepted this principle. Its “New Look” 
relies on our technological advantage 
for security. That is why the Armed 
Forces right now are being reduced, 
from the previous 3,500,000 men to 
around 3,000,000. 

Besides, the training that U.M.T. 
advocates have in mind would be of 
little use. President Deane W. Malott 
of Cornell University has put it this 
way: “A third world war (if it should 
come) must obviously be largely a war 
of engineers, navigators, physicians, 
physicists, pilots, electronic scientists, 
logistic technicians, and a hundred 
other highly skilled specialists.” 

U.M.T. would interrupt the school- 
ing of young men in such skills. And 
what could it teach them in return in a 


few months? Whatever the men learned 


would soon be forgotten or out of date. 
Thus the idea of a big “trained re- 
serve” from U.M,T. is a delusion. Mili- 
tary authorities say the best reservist 
is a veteran of actual military service. 

Moreover, U.M.T. would cost bil- 
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Draft plus U.M.T. would build up our reserves. Today, only good reservists are 
veterans, and it is unfair to call them up again in event of another emergency. 


lions that could better be used t 
strengthen our Armed Forces. And 
manpower would have to be taken out 
of fighting units to provide the training. 

As for the argument that U.M.T. 
would build citizenship and character. 
that also is a myth. Military life is bene. 
ficial to some men, and harmful to 
others. But in most cases fundamental 
character is formed long before age 18, 


il—Draft Plus U.M.T. 


Various plans for doing this have been 
offered. The one favored by the Ad. 
ministration earlier this year would have 
worked like this: 

All able-bodied young men would 
be subject to call. Some would, of 
course, volunteer for regular enlist. 
ments, as happens now. The others 
would go into either the Armed Forces 
as draftees, or into U.M.T. The young 
men would draw lots to see who would 
go where. The proportion of trainees 
to draftees would depend on the Armed 
Forces’ need for men. The National 
Security Training Commission proposed 
that the U.M.T. program start with 
about 100,000 a year. 

The draftees would, as now, be 
liable to eight years’ service—two on 
active duty in the Armed Forces; three 
more in the active reserves, with pe- 
riodic drill and encampment; and three 
more in the inactive or standing re. 
serve. 

The trainees also would be liable for 
eight years—six months in U.M.T. 
camp, and seven and qne-half years in 
the reserves. After the six-month period, 
any trainée who failed to perform his 
duty as a reserye would be recalled for 
service in the Armed Forces as a 
draftee. 


The advocates of this system argue 
this way: 

The Korean war exposed the deplor- 
able state of our reserves. Obviously it 
was unfair to recall more than 600,000 
World War II veterans while many 
younger men who had never been 
drafted had no obligation whatever. 
The NSTC said: “The reward for 
serving one’s country is more service. 
The reward for never having served is 
a continuation of preferred status.” 

Now we may be faced with the same 
situation all over again. If there is a 
national emergency, the Armed Forces 
will first naturally go after men with 
training—and the largest pool of trained 
men now are the veterans of Koreal 

Furthermore, our present reserve sys 
tem is just not working. Only about 
30 per cent of the men who have obli- 
gations to the reserves are carrying 
them out. The rest do not bother. 

- Theoretically, the Government could 
prosecute them. But it admits there 
would be an uproar if it tried to 
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if we made service in the Army more attractive than It is now—as Navy and Air 
force are—the flood of volunteers would make the draft and U.M.T. unnecessary. 


Korean war veterans for failure to re- 
port for additional duty, while thou- 
sands of younger men do not serve at 
all because of the generous deferment 
policy under the draft. And probably 
no jury would ever convict such men. 
What it comes down to is that our 
reserves, now close to 700,000 on drill- 
pay status, are actually fewer than we 
had at the start of the Korean war. 
And let there be no mistake about it 
~a good reserve force means men. We 
cannot afford to allow ourselves to be 
deceived by all the talk of “machine 
war,” or “pushbutton war.” War is won 
by men taking and holding ground. 
Bombs, missiles, and rockets cannot do 
that. In the words of the NSTC report: 
“Tt is clear that we should not permit 
our strategy to become a slave to any 
weapon, Strategy should be the master; 
the weapon should be subservient. .. .” 
Strategy, of course, is the big picture, 
the planning that wins wars. Wars are 
fought with weapons, but they are won 
by capturing key points 
The opponents of U.M.T. have exag- 
gerated the technical aspect of the prob- 
lem. Certainly technological warfare is 
increasing, Certainly the soldier of to- 
day is required to do more than use 
a rifle and march. But that doesn’t 
mean you have to be a Ph.D. to be a 
good G.I. According to the NSTC, two- 
thirds of all the specialist courses given 
by the Armed Forces can be completed 
within the six-month period envisaged 
for U.M.T. 


The anti-U.M.T. people also ignore 
the fact that the emergency of atomic 
war will exceed all past experience. We 
will need men not only to meet the 
enemy. We will need them to reduce 
chaos and preserve public order. We 
can’t have too many or even enough 
trained men. 


~—~"The only time to train them is now. 


The NSTC says: “If we do not train 
fighting men beforehand, we certainly 
will not have time to train them after- 
ward.” 


To sum up, we have the words of 
President Eisenhower: 


“For a century and a half the re- 
public has prided itself on its refusal 
to maintain large standing military 
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Clip ballot along dotted line and mail to 


Senior Scholastic, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


The present draft law expires in mid-1955. Before then, Congress must 
decide whether to (1) continue the draft but combine it with U.M.T., 
(2) continue the draft as it is, or (3) let it die. Its main choices are listed 


below. Check which you prefer: 


(] 1. Keep the draft and add U.M.T. to build up the reserves. 


(-] 3. Drop the draft and rely on volunteers. 


Name 


School 
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forces. We have relied, instead, upon 
the civilian soldier. 

“But we have done so without being 
fair either to the private citizen or to 
the security of the nation, We have 
failed miserably to maintain that strong, 
ready military reserve in which we 
have believed or professed belief for 
150 years.” 


lli—Abolish the Draft 


Some Americans say that, far from 
adding U.M.T. to the draft, we ought to 
abolish the draft itself. Their arguments 
run this way: 


As Edwin C. Johnson, the retiring 
Senator from Colorado, has said, the 
advocates of U.M.T. are “daft draft or 
draft daft, whichever way you want it.” 

There is no serious-need for Selective 
Service. The Navy and Air Force al- 
ready get along without it. The Army 
could, too, if it made itself attractive 
enough to young men as a career. The 
quickest way to do that would be to 
increase the pay, which has lagged be- 
hind the cost of living. 

We have the testimony of military 
experts that volunteer soldiers are the 
best soldiers, that you always have a 
morale problem when men are forced 
to serve. As machines grow in impor- 
tance, we risk both the machines and 
the men if the men are working under 
duress and wishing they were some- 
where else. 

How Congress will react to all these 
arguments remains to be seen. Most 
Washington observers believe Congress 
may not want to take responsibility for 
abolishing the draft in this time of 
world peril. On the other hand, the fear 
of war seems less acute, and so many 
Congressmen may hesitate to vote for 
additional military obligations for the 
nation’s young men. 

But in the final analysis, Congress’ 
decision will, to a large extent, reflect 
the opinion of those most directly con- 
cerned—that is, the young men of 
America and their families. 
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VEN editorial “Scrooges” — the 

prophets of gloom and doom—will 

have to admit that 1954 has not been 
too bad a year in world affairs. 

This is the first Christmas in more 
than twenty years that there is no ma- 
jor shooting war anywhere in the world. 

It is the first time, too, in the entire 
history of the United Nations that some 
sort of war or threat of war is not on 
its agenda. Significantly enough, the 
major topics at the present U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly are not international 
disputes and conflicts. They are dis- 
armament and President Eisenhower’s 
atoms-for-peace proposal. 

All this does not mean that the So- 
viet leopard has changed his spots. He 
has not. Communist aggression is and 
continues to be a serious threat. 

But it does mean that the free world 
is better prepared to cope with this 
threat. The fact is that the Western 
democracies are stronger and more 
united today than they have ever been 
since the beginning of the cold war. 

As Christmas 1954 approaches, it is 
not inappropriate for us to “count our 
blessings” in the last 12-month period. 

Of course, we sustained some bad 
setbacks in 1954—the defeat in Indo- 
China, the collapse of EDC (the Euro- 
pean Defense Community project). 

But our side has also scored some 
tremendous triumphs. 

Following the hardly - satisfactory 
truce in Indo-China, a new defensive 
alliance was forged in Southeast Asia— 
“SEATO.” 

In the wake of the EDC flop, came 
an enlarged and strengthened NATO 
(the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion), including an independent and 
re-armed Germany. 


The expiring year, moreover, saw 
several age-old squabbles patched up— 
the Anglo-Iranian dispute over oil, the 
Anglo-Egyptian dispute over the Suez, 
the Yugoslav-Italian dispute over Tri- 
este, the Franco-German dispute over 
the Saar. 

These are the stories that made up 
the Big News of 1954. They received 
the best play and the most space in 
the daily press. 

But there were other “bright spots” 
in 1954 which we should like to put in 
the headlines: 


1954 WORLD FOOD PRODUC®BION 
ROSE FASTER THAN INCREASE 
IN POPULATION. 

31,000,000 CHILDREN THROUGH- 
OUT THE WORLD SUPPLIED 
WITH MILK THIS YEAR BY 
UNICEF (the United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency 
Fund). 








LIFE EXPECTANCY IN _ INDIA 
RAISED FROM 27 YEARS TO 82, 
99,824 MEN AND WOMEN IN 1954 
HAVE FLED FROM SOVIET 
SLAVERY TO FREEDOM; FIND 

HAVEN IN WEST EUROPE. 
MALARIA CURBED IN ASIA AND 

AFRICA THROUGH EFFORTS OF 

WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZA- 

TION. 

In addition, throughout the year 
1954 there appeared from time to time 
“little items” of glad tidings. They may 
not signify much. But they, too, are 
part of the record of 1954. However 
faintly, they show that in this troubled 
and divided world there are men of 
good will who continue to practice he 
man kindness. 


Stories of Good Will 


Out of the year’s parade of news, we 
have gleaned a handful of these little 
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stories, mostly from the columns of the 
Christian Science Monitor: 
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Linwood, Mich.—Many workers come 
each summer from south of the border 
to work in the sugar beet fields sur- 
rounding this small village. A little 
Mexican girl in the general store was 
trying on a cowboy hat. The eager look 
in her dark eyes, her shy smile, told 
how much she wanted it. 

The proprietor examined the toy 
money she presented, and one could 
sense his embarrassment. “I’m sorry, 
honey,” he said, “but—” 

A tall farmer, with a face like wrin- 
kled leather, stood by the counter with 
hands in overall pockets. “Let me count 
that money,” he interrupted. 

He did so gravely, slipped two Uncle 
Sam bills in with the play money, and 
handed it back. “I’m sure the young 
lady has the correct amount,” he said. 


Orchard Park, N. Y.—“Aunt Doris” 
(Mrs. Harvey Lisk, of Snyder, N.Y.) 
is visiting 25 “nieces” and “nephews” 
in England, Wales, Norway, Finland, 
Austria, Switzerland, Greece, Italy; and 
France this year. 

Mrs. Lisk became an “aunt” to all 
these different nationalities in the post- 
war days of World War II. Her little 
daughter, Faith, and her friends wanted 
to form a club. They called themselves 


- the “Junior Joy Crafters,” and started 


to write to little girls their own age in 
foreign lands. 

Soon adult neighbors called in with 
donations, and every two weeks the 
girls were sending food packages to 
their hungry friends in other lands, 

During the years, younger girls have 
taken on the work started by the now 
grown-up girls. Mrs. Lisk has continued 
to be sponsor, and her daughter, Joy, 
14, is now an active member. 

Mrs. Lisk does not expect the lan- 
guage barrier to be an obstacle as she 


visits her “nephews” and “nieces.” Many . 


of the children write in English, and she 
has leamed many languages through 
writing the children and attending the 


_ International Institute in Buffalo. 
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Little stories of good cheer that were 


crowded out by the headlines 


SPOTS OF 1954 


4 





Remsen, Iowa—Andy Nitzschke, serv- 
ice station operator one mile east of 
here on Highway 5, was thanking an 


. unidentified itinerant for $230 he had 


lost. 

The money was in a billfold which 
dropped from Nitzschke’s pocket as he 
drove to Sioux City, and it fell out of 
the truck cab as he opened a door to 
slam it shut. 

A stranger found the billfold two 
miles south of Le Mars and walked 14 
miles back to the service station. Carry- 
ing a bundle on a stick in traditional 
“bum” fashion, the shabby stranger, 
about 60, told Nitzschke he found his 
name on checks in the billfold and re- 
called seeing the station name as he 
passed through here. 

The station operator rewarded the 
honest knight of the road with a 30-day 
“grubstake.” 

o o o 

Montreal, Canada — When the Boy 
Scouts of Montreal were told that Eski- 
mo children tied up bundles of rags for 
dolls and had other makeshifts for play- 
things, they set to work to collect toys 
for these isolated folk. 

Real dolls and miniature trucks, trao- 
tors, and airplanes were among the 
2,500 toys that they gathered. Some of 
these are being packed for air shipment. 


The first are being presented this year 
by the Anglican Bishop of the Arctic, 


while on a 16,000-mile tour of Canada’s © 


northland. 

The bishop, who had traveled these 
regions in dog-sled and speaks to the 
natives in their own language, knows 
how the Eskimo children will cherish 
these gifts from “the white man’s world.” 


* ° ° 


Boston, Mass.—Some time ago [writes 
a reader], my wife and I stood some- 
what helplessly beside our sagging old 
car on a Connecticut highway, looking 
at the rear tire which had given way 
under the weight of our belongings. We, 
as new immigrants to the United States, 
were on our way to Boston to seek jobs. 

A truck stopped behind us and a tall 
man climbed out. He took a look at the 
car, went for his tools, and replaced the 
flat in a matter of minutes. 

He soon found out that we were new 
Americans, and he wished us good luck, 
smiling in a fatherly way. When we 
asked him how much we owed him, he 
waved it off. “Forget it,” he said. “I 
don’t do this sort of thing professionally, 
you know.” 

He drove off waving his arm in fare- 
well. As his truck passed us we read the 
sign in the rear, “Road Service. Towing, 
Flats Fixed.” 


e * * 


A Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year to you all! 
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HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES 





Europe’s 


“Younger” 


LONDON newspaper, the News 

Chronicle, recently printed a 
parody version of Longfellow’s Hia- 
watha. It depicted 80-year-old Prime 
Minister Sir Winston Churchill as “the 
old chief, Winniehaha, also known as 
Sitting Bulldog,” squatting in the mid- 
dle of the wigwam, smoking a “Corona- 
Corona of peace” (see drawing). 

He “dishes out his orders to the 
lesser chiefs around him,” notably to 
the “handsome Pinstripe” (Foreign 
Minister Anthony Eden, 57, long ex- 
pected to succeed Churchill). The poor 
cabinet ministers cannot keep their 
minds on the powwow: “Will he give 
us just an inkling . . . of the date of his 
retirement? Not that we would wish to 
rush him, wish to rush old Winnie- 
haha.” 

But Sitting Bulldog never tells them. 

It is lucky that the English can poke 
fun at their statesmen with such wry 
humor. To them, perhaps, it makes no 
great difference whether Churchill or 
Eden holds the reins. Regardless of 
their ages, both are leading members of 
the Conservative party. They have 
made .it what it is, and both stand for 
much the same policies. 

On this question of age vs. youth in 
politics, there is evidence on both sides. 
We are likely to think that age is wise 
and experienced but conservative, while 
youth is more forceful, but impetuous 
and radical. But it would not do to 
draw any _ hard-and-fast conclusions 
from the record of history, 


Trained from the Cradle 
Even in England, “mother of Parlia- 


ments,” statesmen at both extremes of 
age have left~a deep mark on the na- 
tional life. The great Liberal Prime 
Minister of Queen Victoria’s day, Wil- 
liam Ewart Gladstone, became so indis- 
pensable a man that he served four 
times as head of the government. His 
last term was in 1892-4 when he was 
83-5 years old. But Gladstone had been 
in public life since early youth. He was 
elected to the House of Commons at 
23, and became a member of Sir Robert 
Peel’s cabinet when he was 34. And 
one of his greatest predecessors, the 
younger Sir William Pitt, became prime 
minister at the incredible age of 24. 


Statesmen 


The ruling classes of England started 
young in those days and were trained 
from the cradle for public affairs. 

The birth of the modern German 
Empire would scarcely have occurred 
without the “blood and iron” policies 
of Prince Otto von Bismarck. He was 
called to the chancellorship of Prussia 
by King William I, whom Bismarck 
later made the first German Emperor. 
Bismarck contributed powerfully to the 
growth and material progress of the 
German Empire, and remained chan- 
cellor till he was 75. When he could not 
agree with the aggressive new Kaiser, 
William II, he was forced into an un- 
willing retirement in 1890. 


Aged “Tiger” of France 


At the end of the Franco-Prussian 
War, France was prostrate under the 
heel of the new Germany. Louis 
Adolphe Thiers, a great historian and 
liberal léader, already 74 years old, was 
the only man who could rally the 
French people. They elected him first 
president of the new Republic. For 
two years he worked tirelessly to pay 
off the heavy burden of indemnity that 
Bismarck had laid on France. When he 
retired in 1873, France was on the way 
to a rebirth of democracy. 

The aged Georges Clemenceau, 
known as “The Tiger” for his tenacity, 





London News Chronicle 


Chief Winniehaha Churchill 





led France through the critical period 
of World War I. While premier from 
1917 until after the Versailles Peace 
Conference, in which he played the 
dominating part, Clemenceau was from 
76 to 79 years old. 

But it is to France, too, that we must 
turn for the most striking example of 


-youthful genius in government—the first 


Napoleon. Rescuing France from the 
collapse that followed the French Rey. 
olution, he was a general at 24, First 
Consul at 30, Emperor at 35 for ten 
years of supreme power in Europe. But 
his rocket fell almost as fast as it as- 
cended, for his career ended at Water. 
loo when he was 46. Whatever else 
Napoleon may have been—adventurer, 
conqueror, power-drunk dictator—he 
was a skillful organizer and adminis. 
trator, who influenced French govern. 
ment to this day. ‘ 

This sort of story—the early rise of 
young politicians—or the long-continued 
power of old ones—is not typical of the 
United States. For the presideutial sys- 
tem here, with its fixed terms, differs 
from the cabinet system of most Euro- 
pean governments. 

The youngest man who ever became 
President of the U.S. was Theodore 
Roosevelt at 42—and he only because 
he was Vice President under the as- 
sassinated President McKinley. And the 
oldest President, William Henry Har- 
rison, elected at 68, died within a month 
after taking office. 


Europe’s “Old Guard” 


The long life of Churchill in office 
turns a spotlight on the fact that much 
of recent European history in this “cold 
war” crisis has been written by old 
men. Post-war Italy could perhaps not 
have survived as a democratic republic 
had it not been for its able premier, 
Alcide de Gasperi, who died last winter 
at the age of 73. 

And in the Federal Republic. of Ger- 
many, a 79-year-old chancellor, Konrad 
Adenauer, has been the tower of 
strength who has held Germany on a 
moderate course in alliance with the 
Western democracies. 

This elder generation of great states- 
men is not indestructible. In the natural 
course of events they must soon pass 
on. Are there equally able understudies 
coming up, ready to take over their 
terrific responsibilities? 

The qualities of Anthony Eden are 
well known. And in France today we 
have a shining example of the kind of 
fresh and vigorous leadership that is 
needed throughout the world to solve 
the problems of the atomic age with 
new methods and new hope. Pierre 
Mendes-France, in his forties, has al- 
ready impressed America as a states- 
man of the first rank. 

—KENNETH M. GouLp. 
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Red China Jails Americans 


The Red rulers of China once 
more violated the rules of interna- 
tional law and human decency. 
They jailed 13 Americans for terms 
ranging from four years to life. 


The Americans, missing since the 
Korean War, have been sentenced by 
a Communist military tribunal on 
trumped-up charges of “espionage.” 

Eleven of thé 13 Americans were 
members of the U.S. Air Force. Their 
B-29 plane was shot down by the 
Reds on January 12, 1953, near the 
Yalu River. The U.S. reported at the 
time that the plane was over North 
Korea when it was shot down. The 
Reds claim that the B-29 was on a 
“spying mission” to the Chinese prov- 
ince of Manchuria. 

Col. John Knox Arnold, Jr., of Sil- 
ver Spring, Md., commander of ‘the 
B-29, was sentenced to ten years in 
prison; Maj. William H. Baumer, of 
Lewisburg, Pa., to eight years; ‘and 
nine crew members to terms of four 
to six years. 

The two other Americans im- 
prisoned by the Chinese Reds were 
civilians employed by the U.S. Army. 
They are John Thomas Downey, 24, 
of New Britain, Conn., who was sen- 
tenced to life; and Richard G. 
Fecteau, 27, of Lynn, Mass., who 
drew a sentence of 20 years in jail. 





The two men were shot down on 
November 29, 1952—according to the 
Communists—while flying over “Chi- 
nese territory’ for the purpose of 
dropping supplies to “their Chinese 
spies.” The U.S. Army maintains that 
the two men had “hitchhiked” a ride 
on a plane bound from Seoul to 
Tokyo. The plane had disappeared 
while en route—presumably shot 
down. 

The Chinese Reds accused the 
two American civilians of being 
agents of the U.S. Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, assigned to organize 
anti-Communist units inside China. 

In addition to the 13 Americans, 
the Red tribunal sentenced eight 
Chinese—four of them to death, and 
four to life imprisonment. 

A statement by the Red Chinese 
government declared that a total of 
106 U.S. “agents” had been killed in 
China, and 124 others captured. All 
of them (with the exception of the 
aforementioned Americans) were of 


Chinese nationality. 


CHARGES “UTTERLY FALSE” 


Red China's action shocked the 
American public. Observers pointed 
out that it violated the Korean ar- 
mistice agreement. This agreement 
pledged both sides to return pris- 


International News photo 


Meet Karl Hoffman and his family—newcomers to U.S. They are first family ad- 
mitted under 1953 Refugee Relief Act'as persons who were expelled from their 


homeland. 


The act hastens admission of escapees from behind the Iron Curtain 


(many of whom have already been admitted) and persons expelled from their 
Hoffmans were expelled from their farm in Silesia when Poland took 


over that part of Germany. 





Mr. Hoffman (right) will work in a Chicago bakery. 


oners who wished to go home. 

Moreover, the imprisonment of the 
American flyers is also a violation of 
the Geneva Convention on the treat- 
ment of war prisoners. According to 
this convention, no person in uni- 
form, no matter where he is found, 
may be regarded as a spy. 

The United States branded as “ut- 
terly false” the charges of spying. In 
what was described as an “unusually 
strong” note, the U.S. Government 
demanded the release “forthwith” of 
the 13 Americans jailed. 

The note was relayed to the Chi- 
nese Reds by Britain, because the 
U.S. does not recognize Communist 
China. The Reds received the note 
on November 27. They rejected it 
the next day. 


WHAT U.S. MAY DO 


As we went to press, top U.S, Gov- 
ernment officials were studying what 
measures to take against Communist 
China. One suggestion was made by 
Senate Majority Leader William F. 
Knowland (Rep., Calif.). He pro- 
posed a U.S. blockade of Communist 
China if the Reds refuse to release 
the 13 Americans. 

Other moves being considered are: 

(a) Appealing to the General As- 
sembly or the Security Council of the 
United Nations for a denunciation of 
the Chinese Communist action. 

(b) Calling together the members 
of the recently signed Southeast Asia 
defense alliance to consider joint 
measures against Red China. 

The final decision is expected to be 
made soon by President Eisenhower. 


Inter-American Meeting 


The family of American nations 
is holding another reunion. This 
time the purpose is to discuss finan- 
cial and economic questions. 

The Inter-American Economic 
Conference, as it is called, opened on 
November 22, at Petropolis, a suburb 
of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. It is at- 
tended by economics and finance 
ministers of all the 21 American re- 
publics. The U.S. delegation is 
headed by Secretary of the Treasury 
George M. Humphrey. 

Like most family reunions, this 
one, too, includes a “rich uncle” and 
many “poor relations.” The rich uncle 





International News photo 


Center of the Americas 


A permanent trade and cultural cen- 
ter of the Western Hemisphere—a super 
world’s fair—is about to become a real- 
ity. The center—to be built on an 1800- 
acre tract in Biscayne Bay, 10 miles 
north of Miami, Fla.—will be a trade 
showcase and a meeting ground for the 
cultures of North and South America, 
Exhibitors will be ‘the governments of 
the Western Hemisphere and industrial 
and commercial enterprises. of both 
continents. 

Center will cost $200,000,000 (seé 
artist's conception, left). Visitors will 
tour the exhibit buildings in automatic 
boats, electronically controlled autos, 
aluminum and glass trains, moving 
stairways and walkways. 





is, of course, Uncle Sam. The poor 
relations are the economically back- 
ward Latin American countries. 
Their chief grievance against Uncle 
Sam is that they have been receiving 
only a fraction of the aid he has 
given to Europe and Asia. 

(Since the end of World War II, 
U.S. aid to Western Europe has to- 
taled $34,200,000,000; to the Far 
East, $8,900,000,000, and to Latin 
America only $1,100,000,000. ) 


LATIN AMERICAN NEEDS 


First of all, our Latin American 
neighbors want more U.S. money to 
help develop their natural resources 
and expand their industries. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Humphrey de- 
clared at the conference that the 
United States was willing to form a 
new International Finance Corpora- 
tion for this purpose. The corpora- 
tion would have a capital of about 
$100,000,000, supplied by the U.S. 

The- Latin American delegates 
felt that this fell far short of the goal. 
The Chilean delegate proposed an 
Inter-American Bank with a capital 
of $3,600,000,000. 

AU.S. Congressman visiting Brazil, 
Republican Representative James G. 
Fulton, of Pa., agreed with the Latin 
American delegates. He criticized 
Secretary Humphrey and the Admin- 
istration for not providing enough 
economic aid fast enough to Latin 
America. Mr. Fulton said that he 
would recommend to Congress the 
immediate allocation of $1,000,000,- 
000 in grants and long-term loans to 
the Latin American countries. 

Two other requests were voiced 
by the Latin American delegates at 
the conference: 





1. Price Stabilization. The Latin 
Americans wanted some measure 
adopted to stabilize the prices of 
their raw materials. They fear that 
sudden price drops in the world mar- 
ket (particularly in the U.S.) could 
plunge them into bankruptcy. The 
economies of many of the Latin 
American countries are dependent 
on one product—for example, Brazil 
on coffee, Chile on copper, etc. 

The United States, however, is 
opposed to price fixing because it 
would do away with competition 
and thus threaten free enterprise. 

2. “Double Taxation.” The Latin 
Americans demanded that the U.S. 
stop taxing foreign-earned income 
after it has already been taxed in the 
country where it was earned. They 
feel that such “double taxation” was 
the chief reason why U.S. business- 
men have refused to invest money 
in Latin America. 


Standard of Living Is Up 


Americans, happily anticipating 
Christmas, were more than ever 
aware of their own good fortune. 


Our nation’s economy was strong 
and prosperity was expected to con- 
tinue. Unemployment was declining 
steadily. Stocks on the New York ex- 
change were selling at their highest 
prices since 1929. The American peo- 
ple were producing more and better 
autos, houses, and appliances, and 
had more money than ever to spend. 

The Department of Commerce re- 
ported that the American standard of 
living had risen 40. per cent in the 
last 25 years. The annual gross na- 
tional product (the total of all goods 
and services produced) had expanded 


from $104,000,000,000 to $365,000,- 
000,000 during this period. Personal 
income in wages and salaries jumped 
from $86,000,000,000 fn 1929 to 
$286,000,000,000 last year. 

For the third straight month the 
Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported a drop in the cost of living. 
Between mid-July and mid-Octeber, 
prices dropped 0.7 per cent, putting 
the index at 114.5 (the 1947-49 aver- 
age equals 100). 

In Flint, Mich., the General Mo- 
tors Corporation, the world’s largest 
producer of automobiles (organized 
in 1908) turned out its fifty millionth 
car. In honor of the occasion the car, 
a Chevrolet, was painted a shimmer- 
ing gold and more than 600 of its 
7,500 parts were gold-plated. 


To Battle Drug Menace 


The President named a commit- 
tee to study the narcotics menace. 


To show the importance he at- 
taches to the problem, President 
Eisenhower has appointed five Cab- 
inet members to a special committee 
studying ways of stamping out nar- 
cotics addiction. 

The Cabinet members are: At- 
torney General Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, Secretary- of the Treasury 
George M. Humphrey, Defense Sec- 
retary Charles E. Wilson, and Mrs. 
Oveta Culp -Hobby, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Sixth Committee member is Bernard 
Shanley of the White House Staff. 

The President directed the group 
to make a “comprehensive, up-to- 
date survey” on the extent of the 
problem and to find out what state 
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and local agencies were doing—and 
were equipped to do—about it. The 
findings would be the basis for action 
on narcotics control. 

What’s Behind It: The Federal 
Narcotics Bureau estimates that one 
out of every 3,000 persons now takes 
narcotics. This compares with one 
in 10,000 in 1945, and one in 15,000 
in 1918. The big spurt in addiction 
came in 1950, when many illegal 
sources of supply opened up. 

The most common drug used il- 
legally in the U.S. is heroin. It comes 
principally from Communist China. 
Many believe that Communist China 
deliberately promotes the use of nar- 
cotics in the United States to weaken 
the country. A nation of drug addicts 
would be easy prey in a future war. 


U.S. to Show Trade Skills 


The U.S. plans to exhibit its 
products at fairs around the globe. 


Many foreign peoples will soon be 
viewing the products of American 
industry for the first time. The De- 
partment of Commerce will spend 
$100,000 in the coming year to place 
U.S. Government exhibits at indus- 
trial and cultural fairs in 30 foreign 
cities. The products to be displayed 
include everything from American 
cars and machinery to clothing and 
baby bassinettes. 

The first fair to show American 
goods is being held in Bangkok, 
Thailand, from December 8 to 16. 
American products are scheduled 
for future fairs in Karachi, Tokyo, 
Milan, Brussels, and elsewhere. 

What's Behind It: Russian prop- 
aganda has repeatedly maintained 
that the U.S. was devoting all of its 
energies to preparing for war. The 
previous absence of American con- 
sumer products at international fairs 
seemed to bear out the truth of the 
Soviet claim. Now peoples around 
the world will be able to see Ameri- 
can products and compare them with 
those turned out in Soviet Russia. 
Government officials look forward to 
an expansion of American trade. 


Education Costs Money 


Several recent developments 
have emphasized the financial 
problems of education. 


The General Electric Company 
announced a novel contribution 
scheme to help universities make 
both ends meet. Beginning in Janu- 


ary, the company will match—up to 
$1,000—any donation a college grad- 
uate in G.E.’s employ makes to his 
alma mater. G.E. employs about 
23,000 college graduates with de- 
grees from 540 institutions. 
Stanford University, at Palo Alto, 
Calif., was going into+the real-estate 
business to raise ready cash. The uni- 
versity owns 9,000 acres of land, 
much of it unused. Stanford plans to 
lease about 5,000 acres for a fifty- 
store shopping center and a housing 
development for 45,000 persons. 


IN BRIEF 


Bill of Rights Day. Many states, cities, 
and civic organizations will celebrate 
Bill of Rights Day on December 15. 
That date is observed because the Bill 
of Rights (first 10 Amendments to the 
Constitution) was declared in effect on 
December 15, 1791. This was the day 
Virginia, the eleventh state to ratify, 
approved the amendments. The first 
nation-wide celebration of this occasion 
took place on December 15, 1941, the 
150th anniversary of the Bill of Rights. 

Hope for TB. Americans will soon be 
buying Christmas seals to help finance 
the fight against tuberculosis. TB is 
still the seventh leading cause of death 
in the U.S. An estimated 400,000 Amer- 
icans suffer from the disease. However, 
Trudeau Sanatorium in New York—the 
nation’s oldest private health center for 
treating TB-—recently closed its doors. 
New drugs (such. as_ streptomycin) 
which can be administered in hospitals 
and clinics now make such sanatoriums 
unnecessary. But your money is still 
needed—Buy Christmas Seals. 

Strike Ends. The year-long strike of 
deliverymen against five Pittsburgh de- 
partment stores is over (see news pages, 
Oct. 27 issue). The strike cost the de- 
liverymen $5,000,000 in wages and the 
stores an estimated $50,000,000 in busi- 
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ness. The deliverymen gained a maxi- 
mum pay increase of 8% cents an hour. 
The stores won the right to assign truck 
helpers as needed and to use parcel 
post for deliveries when they desired. 


Stories in a Sentence 


President Eisenhower has appealed to 
all motorists to drive especially care-. 
fully on December 15 to see if the day 
can pass without a single accident fa- 
tality anywhere in the United States. 
»The Senate’s old ivory gavel (in use 
since the Senate first met in 1789) de- 
veloped a crack during the last session 
and has been replaced with a new one 
—a present from India. 

>More than 12,000,000 Christmas Club 
savers will get checks this year (de- 
posited previously in small weekly 
amounts) totaling more than $1,000,- 
000,000—the largest in the 44-year- 
history of the movement. 

>The farthing—worth but one-third of a 
U.S. penny—may soon be eliminated 
from the British coinage system be- 
cause it doesn’t have a value high 
enough to buy anything. 


Quick MeZ 
ON THE ~ NEWS 


1. What two international agree- 
ments were violated by Red China in 
jailing the 13 Americans? 

2. The Bill of Rights is (a) the Pre-~ 
amble to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence (b) the first ten Amendments to 
the Constitution (c) the 22nd Amend- 
ment. (Underline one.) 

3. In the past three months prices 
have (a) gone up (b) remained un- 
changed (c) gone down. (Underline 
one.) 

4. The Inter-American conference in 
Brazil was held to considey (a) political 
strategy. (b) economic problems (c) 
hemisphere defense. (Underline one.) 








International News photo 


Shooting Championships 


Five hundred marksmen from 30 
countries met in Caracas, Venezuela, 
to compete in the world shooting cham- 
pionships. Russia’s 50-man team was 
the largest. U.S. had 36 men. Russia 
won the free rifle competition. Free 
pistol title of the world was won for 
U.S. by M. Sgt. Huelet Benner, a 
West Point pistol instructor. 

In photo, President Marcos Perez 
Jimenez of Venezuela is about to fire 
the opening shot of the championships. 
Venezuela has no diplomatic relations 
with Russia. However, she invited Rus- 
sia in the belief that “sports events 
create better understanding.” 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. BRIGHT SPOTS OF 1954 


A. All of the following abbrevia- 
tions have appeared frequently in the 
news. On the line to the left of the 
abbreviation, write what it stands for. 











a 1. NATO 
- 2. EDC 
3. SEATO 
4. UN 





B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 


_a. A major proposal of President 
Eisenhower's that is now being 
considered by the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly is the 
1. proposed treaty with Austria 
2. bipartisan consideration of 
American foreign policy 

3. atoms-for-peace proposal 

4. extension of technical aid to 
backward areas 
b. A war in which ‘France was 
deeply involved, and which was 
stopped in 1954, took place in 
1. Algeria 3. Korea 
2. Indo-China 4. Morocco 
c. During 1954 progress was made 
in the settlement of an Anglo- 
Egyptian dispute over the 
1. Sudan 
2. plans for constructing dams 
on the Nile 

3. rearmament of members of 
the Arab League 

4. Suez Canal 

_d. A dispute that was patched up 

between England and Iran con- 


cerned 

1. naval bases in the Arabian 
Sea 

2. extraterritorial rights ‘of Brit- 


ish citizens in Iran 

3. uranium mines 
4. oil 

__e. A dispute that was patched up 
between Yugoslavia and _ Italy 
concerned 
1. ‘Trieste 
2. Albania 
3. contro] of the Mediterranean 
4. war debts 

__f. Progress has been made in 
reaching agreement between 
Germany and France over a rich 


coal and steel-producing region 
known as the 


1. Ruhr 8. Saar 
2. Rhine 4. Sudetenland 


il. UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


__a. The selective service law under 
which men are being inducted 
into the Armed Forces now is 
scheduled to expire in 
1. January 1955 3. June 1956 
2. June 1955 4. 1958 
. American soldiers were drafted 
by the Government during all 
of the following wars, except 
1. the American Revolution 
2. Civil War 
3. World War I 
4. World War II 
__c. The number of men raised by 
conscription in World War II 
was about 
1. 900,000 3. 10,000,000 
2. 3,500,000 4. 25,000,000 
. The National Security Training 
Commission, appointed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, has recom- 
mended that 
1. only volunteers serve in the 
Armed Forces 

2. universal military training re- 
place the present system 

3. the present system be con- 
tinued without — substantial 
change 

4. the selective service system 
be continued at the same 
time that U. M. T. is started 


-—HOME OWNERSHIP — 


OWNED 56% 

















. 


__. Under the present selective serv- 
ice system, young men become 
eligible for induction at the age 


of 
1. 17 38. 18% 
2. 18 4. 20 


__f. Under our present reserve sys- 
tem, it is estimated that the 
percentage of men who are car- 
rying out their obligations is 


about 
1. 3% 3. 75% 
2. 30% 4. 90% 


iil. READING A CHART 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions, write the correct 
answer. 


anid 1. What percentage of the 
homes were rented in 1954? 

___2. During which year were 
a majority of the homes rented? 
_______ 3. During which year were 
less than half the homes owned? 

4, What was the percent- 
age increase in home ownership be- 
tween 1940 and 1954? 

5. By what percentage did 
the proportion of rented homes de- 
crease between 1940 and 1954? 








IV. HOLIDAY OR BUYING SPREE? 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements place a “Y” 
if it is an argument used by those who 
hold that our holidays are being over- 
commercialized and an “N” if it is an 
argument used by those who hold that 
they are not being over-commercial- 
ized. 


1. Retailers hive gone as far as to 
advertise gifts “for the man who 
has everything.” 

2. Tin Pan Alley composers have 
written songs which cheapen the 


holiday. 


__3. Gift-giving at Christmas is an 
old tradition. 

__4. There are both gay and serious 
aspects ct holidays. 

__5. Celebration of holidays may 
have helped to stimulate the 
revival of religion and church 
membership. 

—6. Church holidays are being con- 


fused with pagan celebrations. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 
Adenauer, Konrad (ii’dé.nou’ér, kén’rat) 
Amahl (a.mél’ ) 

Bismarck, von, Prince Otto (biz’mirk, 
fon, dt'd) 

Clemenceau, Georges (kla’miin’s6’, zhérzh) 

emeritus (é.mér’i.tis ) 

Mendes-France, Pierre (mén’dés-friins ) 

mercenary (mir’sé.nér’j) 

paganism (pa’gan.izm) 

Thiers, Louis Adolphe (tyar, a.délf’) 

vaudeville (vé'dé.vil) 
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Christmas Present 


Christmas is meant for giving .. . 


and giving comes from the heart 


HE old Updyke house was the best 

place to stop and warm your. feet 
and hands in the wintertime. Ethel 
Olaker and I would sometimes stop 
there going and coming from school, 
and either Mr. or Mrs. Updyke would 
give us a big red apple to eat while 
we warmed our feet and hands. 

Their place also came in handy the 
Christmas Ethel and I delivered pack- 
ages for Mr. Honaker. 

I think it started the last day of 
school before Christmas, for as I walked 
home with Ethel, she said, “Benny, 
know what?” 

“No, what?” I said. 

“If I had some extra money all my 
own, I would buy you a Christmas pres- 
ent.” 

“I would you, too,” I said, and 
then we discussed how embarrassing 
it was to have to explain to our parents 
what we wanted with the money we 
wheedled out of them. 

But it was the day before Christmas 


before any prospect showed up for. 





Reprinted by permission from Collier’s. 
Copyright, 1952, by Crowell-Collier Pub- 
lishing Co. 


Ethel and me each to earn two dollars 
all our own, and then one did. Ethel 
got the job for us. She whistled for 
me at our yard gate on a blustery De- 
cember morning. 

“Oh, Benny,” Ethel said, all excited 
and shivering in the winter wind, “I 
found us a job. Mr. Honaker said if 
we would deliver packages today, he 
would give us two dollars each.” 

I broke to run for my zipper sweat- 
er and my cap with the ear flaps. 
Ethel had on her red gaiters with the 
white star on the side. The red bonnet 
tied over her head matched her gait- 
ers, and I thought Ethel looked good 
as we struck out for the store—our 
first job and two dollars cash money. 

But we only passed the old Updyke 
house one time that day. We did not 
have a package for Mr. or Mrs. Up- 
“dyke, and we did not stop as we went 
up. But as we came back, Ethel said her 
hands were cold; she wanted to stop. 
When we got back down to the house, 
old Mr. Updyke was chopping wood. 
Ethel went on in the house, and I 
stopped and talked with Mr. Updyke. 


By MARK HAGER 





I noticed his old ax was dull, and he 
was having a hard time of it—and the 
crosscut saw hanging all the time on 
the side of the old blacksmith shop. 

“We could saw it easier,” I said. “I 
need to warm up anyhow, and I'll get 
the saw.” 

In spite of the bitter cold, I saw the 
light and the sparkles ‘in the old*man’s 
blue eyes, and while we sawed, the old 
man talked to me. 

“I guess you are going to buy Ethel 
a Christmas present,” he said, and I 
told him I expected I would when I 
got paid for delivering packages. 

“If the drifts weren’t so bad,” the old 
man said, “I would go to the store and 
buy Jenny a box of candy. Jenny likes 
chocolate-covered cherries. What are 
you going to buy for Ethel?” 

“T've not decided exactly,” I said, 
“but I'll think up something.” 

“Jenny,” the old man‘said, and he 
lowered his voice to a whisper, “is get- 
ting childish in her old days. Always 
wants some little something.” 

The old man stopped sawing. “Oh, 
she isn’t hard to please,” he said. “Just 
likes to be remembered. That’s it. Just 
remembered.” 

We kept on sawing then until we had 
finished sawing up the log, and there 
was a good pile of wood for old Mr. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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* RECIPE for a Party « 





Happy 
Holiday! 


“aml, EVERYBODY! Merry Christ- 
mas!” 

You open your front door, the gang 
crowds in, and the Christmas spirit is 
yours for an evening. Carolers some- 
where down the street, a glittering tree 
in your own living room, lots of the 
people you like best, all of them in a 
real party mood—there’s no doubt 
about it. Christmas is in the air. 

Whether you've planned a tree-trim- 
ming session or an evening of dancing, 
you want your party, any way you look 
at it, to spell Christmas. For a real holi- 
day salute, you'll want the gayest, pret- 
tiest, most delicious refreshments you 
can concoct. 

It doesn’t take a turkey dinner to sat- 
isfy the hungry horde this time of the 
year. They’re more interested in having 
fun than settling down to a heavy meal! 

Foran evening as sparkling as Christ- 
mas itself, why not stock your holiday 
table with decker sandwiches, a plate 
piled high with cookies, and plenty of 
party punch? 

Your refreshments can be prepared 
well in advance, and in no time flat 
you can literally stuff your guests with 
a snack that looks as good as it tastes. 

Make your decker sandwiches this 
way: 

Cover each slice of bread with a dif- 
ferent spread. Be sure to spread each 
filling generously and to the very edge 
of each slice. The more slices you use, 
the higher the “decker.” 

Pile the iced slices together and press 
firmly, so that the whole sandwich will 
hold together when it’s cut. Then with 
a sharp knife, using a sawing motion, 
slice the crusts from all sides. Because 
it’s easier to slice the deckers when 
they’re chilled, wrap the stacked bread 
slices in waxed paper and placed them 
in the refrigerator for several hours. 
Slice them just before serving. 

Serve the sandwiches immediately 
after cutting. 

To spread those decker sandwiches, 
you might use minced chicken, ham, 





Brer Rabbit Molasses, Tip-Top Bakers, Pineapple Growers’ Association 


A holiday table piled high with decker sandwiches, cookies, and punch—with 
a setting like this, your party is guaranteed te be as gay as Christmas itself, 


other meats, egg yolk, cheese or cheese 
spreads, shrimp, crab, tuna, or peanut 
butter. Avoid spreading them with only 
mayonnaise, salad dressing, or jelly— 
they might soak into the bread and 
make the sandwiches soggy. 

For some fun-to-make and fun-to- 
eat spreads, try these: 


Ham and Peanut Butter Filling 


1 cup deviled ham paste spread 
\% cup peanut butter 
\% cup diced sweet pickle 


Combine the ham, peanut butter, and 
pickle. Moisten with pickle juice or mayon- 
naise. Makes two cups of filling. 


Pickle-Egg-'n’-Bacon Spread 


4 hard cooked eggs 

2 slices crisp bacon 

Salt and pepper 

3 tablespoons chopped sweet pickle 
or sweet pickle relish 

3 tablespoons mayonnaise 


Dice the eggs and crumble the bacon. 
Combine all ingredients, mixing well. 
Makes about one cup of spread, 


Chicken Nut Filling 


2% cups minced cooked or canned 
chicken (or tuna) 
3% cup chopped nuts 
1 cup minced celery 
¥% cup mayonnaise or salad 
dressing 
1 teaspoon sult 
\%q teaspoon pepper 


Mix together chicken, nuts, celery, 
mayonnaise, and seasonings. Spread. 


Next? You guessed it—the cookies. 
Here’s how you make them: 


New Orleans Drop Cookies 


% cup shortening 
%4 cup New Orleans molasses 
2 eggs 
2% cups sifted all-purpose flour 
4 teaspoons baking powder 
4 teaspoon salt 
1% teaspoons cinnamon i 
1% teaspoon baking soda 
¥% cup milk 
\% cup seedless raisins 
¥% cup chopped walnut meats 


Slowly melt shortening; cool. Add mo- 
lasses and eggs; beat well. Sift together 
flour, baking powder, salt, cinnamon, and 
baking soda. Add alternately with milk to 
the first mixture. Add raisins and nut 
meats. Drop by teaspoons on greased bak- 
ing sheet. Bake in hot oven, 425°F., for 
8 to 10 minutes. Makes 4 to 5 dozen. 


Easy, isn’t it? You'll be proud as 
punch when the gang keeps coming 
back for more. 

And speaking of punch, here’s the 
best way we know to top off that fes- 
tive holiday snack: 


Pineapple Party Punch 


4 cups sugar 

8 cups water 

4 No. 2 cans (18 oz.) pineapple 
juice 

1 No. 2 can crushed pineapple, 
undrained 

Juice of 12 lemons 

8-oz. bottle maraschino cherries, 
quartered 

1 flat can sliced pineapple 

2 oranges, sliced 

4 12-oz. bottles sparkling water 
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Boil sugar and water together for 10 


minutes. CoolAdd pineapple juice and 
crushed pineapple, and lemon juice. Chill. 
Just before serving, add cherries, fruit 
slices, and sparkling water. Pour immedi- 
ately over a block of ice or ice c-tbes. 
Makes about 6 quarts, or 50 servings. 


How’s that for a party menu to add 
real spice to the evening? 

Or, if you're thinking in terms of an 
after-Christmas party (New Year’s Eve, 
maybe?), take a look at the simple ar- 
rangement pictured on this page. All 
you need are a cheese tray, several 
bright Edam cheeses, and lots of Christ- 
mas greenery, with some Christmas- 
colored streamers thrown in for good 
measure. The result? One of the pretti- 
est holiday tables your guests have ever 
seen! 


Cut or paste the letters of “Happy” 


New Year” on the front of the cheeses, 
then place them on a bed of cedar or 
pine. Surround the tray with gay holly 
berries. Pile the tray high with every 
conceivable kind of crackers, pretzels, 
and carrot and celery strips, if you 
like. The fellows and gals will nibble 
all evening—do you blame them? 

To “wet their whistles,” fill a punch 
bowl with something like this: 


Fresh Cranberry Punch 


4 cups fresh cranberries 
4 cups water 
2 cups sugar 
1 1/16 teaspoon salt 
1 cup fresh orange juice 
2/3 cup fresh lemon juice 
Ginger ale ice cubes (frozen gin- 
ger ale in ice cube trays) 


¢ 


Boil cranberries and water together only 
until skins break. Strain. Add sugar and 
salt. Cook together 3 minutes to dissolve 
sugar. Cool. Add orange and lemon juice. 
Put ginger ale ice cubes into punch bowl. 
Add the fruit juices. Garnish with sprigs 
of mint. Yields 8 cups. 


There! Take your choice, then set to 
work planning the best party you ever 
gave. Guaranteed: a very merry Christ- 
mas for every guest, and a special cheer 
for their hostés! 





National Biscuit Co. 


Give the New Year a real send-off, with 
@ gala cheese-and-cracker tray deluxe. 
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Nestle’s Chocolate 


Everyone from Great-Aunt Martha toe your kid brother will sing 
your praises if you tempt him with a box of your fudge. 


Sweet and Low-Cost Gifts 


“BAIHAT in the world can I give 

Grandma?” Or Aunt Jennie? Or 
that friend of Mom’s who’s in the hos- 
pital? 

There’s always one person who poses 
a real problem, when Christmas-giving 
time comes around. And, luckily for 
you, there’s always one gift that goes 
over big with that extra person whom 
you'd like to remember but don’t know 
quite how. 

For the friend or relative with a real 
sweet tooth, what would be better than 
a gay package of homemade candy? 

Here are a few hints for those candy- 
loving souls on your gift list. Take your 
pick or try them all. You're sure to rate 
a big smile of thanks, come Christmas 
morning. 

First of all, here’s a simple, basic 
fudge recipe which has not one but 
three variations. Which do you prefer? 


Two-Ingredient Fudge 


2 packages (2 cups) semi-sweet 
chocolate morsels 
34 cup sweetened condensed milk 


Melt semi-sweet chocolate morsels over 
hot, not boiling, water in top of double 
boiler. Remove from heat. Stir in milk and 
mix until mixture is well-blended. Turn 
into pan or shape in desired form. Allow 
to stand several hours. Yields approximate- 
ly 1% pounds. 


Chocolate Almond Squares 


‘Turn the mixture (same recipe as two- 
ingredient fudge) into an 8-inch square 
pan. Cut into squares. Press whole almond 
into each square. If thick fudge is desired, 
double the recipe. 


Peanut or Coconut Balls 


Shape into % inch balls, then roll in 
chopped peanuts or chopped coconut. 


Pecan or Coconut Patties 


Shape into % inch balls, and press whole 
pecan or walnut in center, or press 
chopped coconut on top of pattie. 


Another possibility for your basic fudge 
recipe is the Almond Cherry Roll. Stir in 
% cup chopped almonds and 2 tablespoons 
chopped candied cherries. When cool, 
shape into a roll 1 to 2 inches in diameter 
and 10 to 12 inches long. Chill % hour be- 
fore slicing. 


For another kind of candy gift, see 
what you think of these: 


Marshmallow: Crispy Bonbons 


\% cup butter or margarine 

\% pound (about 32) marshmal- 
lows 

5 cups ready-to-eat rice cereal 


Melt butter in 3-quart saucepan. Add 
marshmallows and cook over low heat, stir- 
ring constantly, until marshmallows are 
melted and mixture is well blended. Re- 
move from heat. Add rice cereal and stir: 
until well coated with marshmallow mix- 
ture. Drop marshmallow crispy mixture 
from buttered spoon into waxed paper 
baking cups. Let stand: until hardened. 
Yield: about 20 bonbons. 


If you would like to have more sug- 
gestions for make-your-own gifts and 
for holiday party menus, ask your 
home economics teacher to let you see 
the December issue of Practical Home 
Economics, 


GENERAL ELECTRIC'S ANSWER TO... 


Why Sud 
= SCIENCE 





























At least 20,000 General Electric 
engineers, scientists, and other em- 
ployees in management positions, 
would like to tell young Americans 
why they should study science. If this 
short essay, however, had 20,000 
authors, the results might be a little 
confusing. The words that follow 
summarize some of their beliefs. 
These are the beliefs, not only of our 
scientists, but all of us who are very 
happy to share the challenge and 
excitement of this technical age. 


ANY of you have already 

written the General Electric 
Company 
“You tell us repeatedly to master 
math, English, and all the other 
basic subjects. On top of that you 
tell us to stick to the school job, 
work hard, take part in group 
activities, and develop the behavior 
habits of angels. Aren’t you asking 
us to spread ourselves a little 
thin?” 

We have no simple answer. If we 
said you were born 50 years too 
late, we would be joking. 

What has happened is that the 
sum-total of accessible knowledge, 
and the opportunity to apply it, is 
‘several times greater than the 
knowledge and opportunities of 
past times. The recorded knowl- 
edge alone of the last 50 years, in 
quantity and quality, is perhaps 
500 times greater than that of the 
previous years. At the rate the 
world’s students are discovering 
things, in all fields of knowledge, 
in these times—well, we would hate 
to guess how big the feast of knowl- 





something like this: © 


edge will be when your children 
tackle the job of becoming the all- 
American boy or girl. 

General Electric is concerned but 
not alarmed about the caliber of 
youth who will come to us to dis- 
cover, engineer, manufacture, and 
sell new marvels. We have big 
plans for tomorrow. We know we 
can make big plans because today’s 
youth are smarter than we were 
when we attended school and col- 
lege. We know that today’s teachers 
are ahead of those who taught us. 

When industry looks ahead, it 
assumes that its younger employees 
will tangle successfully with all 
problems and challenges—and then 
ask for more. 


Science and the Years Ahead 


Call this the Age of Electricity, 
the Electronic Era, the Atomic 
Age, or something else, and you 
have a good headline for the story 
that is now being written by men 
who get things done, who advance 
our progress. 

A 40-year-old man or woman 
today grew up without advantage 


- of television, Cinemascope, air con- 


ditioning, automatic washing ma- 
chines, automatic transmission, jet 
engines—an almost endless list. 
Coming up, in your adult years, are 
color television for everyone, faster, 
more comfortable planes, electric 
power plants with atomic fuel, 
advanced medical drugs and tech- 
niques and—you imagine it, and it 
will probably become fact. 

So far we have alluded only to 
things, to end results. They are but 





a part of the management of our 
affairs. The true progress of the 
future can become possible only if 
mankind can develop’ enough 
knowledge to will and to produce 
a favorable climate for advance- 
ment. 

An atomic airplane is a paltry 
device if its usefulness is limited to 
the destruction of life. What gov- 
ernment and industry aim fo 
achieve in science is the minimizing 
of suffering and despair, for all 
people everywhere, and the maxi- 
mizing of true comfort and security, 
the making of a beautiful world. 

The challenge is magnificent. In 
a sense, most constructive thinking 
is scientific. It is thinking which 
proceeds like a proposition in plane 
geometry—yet the Q.E.D. is never 
quite arrived at, for what appears 
at the moment like a final solution 
is but one of the earlier steps in a 


- brand new series of problems. 


You'll never hear of a scientific 
thinker who’s caught up in his 
thinking to the point of boredom. 

Lest you believe we are carried 
away with our subject, let’s say 
right now that science is not more 
important than English, history, 
math, shop, or gym. But science, 
like those blood-relation subjects, 
is a base from which grows a whole 
lifetime of progress. 

Jose Ferrer covered this thought 
very well when he advised a young- 
ster about going into the theater: 
“Learn as much as you can, about 
as many things as you can... You 
can never tell when the things you 
learned come in handy.” 
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Science Is Fun 

The story has come down to us 
that when the Westward-ho ex- 
plorers were stopped by the Pacific, 
they felt rather miserable. There 
was nothing left to discover. We 
have read that someone suggested, 
several decades ago, that the U.S. 
Patent Office close down because 
man had discovered or invented 
everything. 

Everyone knows, now, that there 
isno Pacific shore barring mankind 
from further discoveries. If a per- 
son is so geared up in his thinking 
that he must make vast areas of 
space his workshop, he can figure 
out how to travel to the moon. If 
he can be contented with less than 
the Universe, he can explore the 
mysteries of life as evidenced by 
all the creatures that burrow deep 
in the earth, crawl or walk upon 
its surface, or fly in its atmosphere. 

And if he is thrilled in this Age 
of the Atom by the tremendous 
forces locked up in the invisible 
particle, he won't have accom- 
plished all his discoveries before 
suppertime. No indeed! We who 
know so many of the 12,000 Gen- 
eral Electric people employed in 
atomic work, and even more thous- 
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Many an old jalopy has served 
as a sort of backyard labora- 
tory for the boy who knows his 
science and likes to see just 
what makes things tick. 


ands employed in all our research 
and engineering laboratories, like 
to say: “It appears that our 
scientists know more and more 
about less and less.” The fun of 
exploring the invisible is not new. 

© one has seen electricity. No 
one has seen an atom; yet when 


our scientists talk about it, we’ 


know that in their minds each one 
is a vast thing in size somewhere 
between a pumpkin and the world 
itself. 


Have you never pecked away at 
a limestone cliff and with jack- 
knife pried out the fossils—which 
were once, ages ago, living things? 
Or discovered in a piece of coal the 
perfect pattern of a fern leaf which 





Like the butcher, the baker, and 
the candlestick maker, the farm- 


er with scientific know-how 
winds up with a better product 
and a better life. 


once found the source of its growth 
in the same sun that gives us our 
light and warmth? 

What we are trying to say, and 
want you to believe, is that science 
is fun. It is the same kind of ex- 
ploring fun that thrills you whén 
you guide your canoe up a narrow 
stream, bordered by exotic plant 
growth, not yet trampled by man 
intent upon despoiling with sharp 
ax or careless in his disposition of 
a lighted match. : 

Your sciences—all of them—are 
the keys to understanding, and 
that in turn is the key to the 
delight of exploration. 


Where Science Is Not Fun 

General Electric is not in favor 
of a_science-only concentration 
in our country’s schools. Yet we 
know these things well: to live 
fully and to succeed well in a 
technical age, it goes without say- 
ing that. both the methods of 
science and an understanding of its 
subject matter are prerequisite to 
almost every person’s growth and 
progress. 

Russia has a clear, cold-logic 
understanding of the value of 
science today. We expect never to 
see our schools adopt the Soviet 


system (heaven forbid!), but this 
is what happens there. All ele- 
mentary school children devote a 
third of their time to the pre- 
sciences. Before leaving the ele- 
mentary school, the child is well- 
started in algebra, geometry, nat- 
ural science, introductory physics, 
and the elements of chemistry. 

And at the secondary level, 
about 40 per cent of the time is 
spent in the sciences. Mathematics 
is stressed heavily. In the college, 
the usual rule is a five-year-pro- 
gram in concentrated technical 
subjects. 

The result? An output of grad- 
uate engineers, which exceeds the 
number of American graduate engi- 
neers by a ratio of 24% to 1. Russia’s 





Each Age has its so-called mira- 
cles. Hardly a decade ago, it 
was jet flight. Today, men in 
protective suits parry the sword 
of an unseen force—the atom. 


engineering force (as reported by 
NEWSWEEK) is close to our 
total of 500,000 and soon will be 
larger. 


But This Is America 

We know that the American 
scientist, in university, government 
laboratory, and industry has done 
much to give us our incomparable 
way of life. We are more than a 
bit sorry that more of our boys 
and girls dq not experience the 
delight of mastering at least one 
area of scientific knowledge. For 
we know that youth with such 
background has limitless oppor- 
tunity—and as long as he lives, 
never a dull moment! 


Progress /s Our Most Important Prodvet 
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Dead-Eyed 
Dick 


AY DOWN South in the land of the 
Demon Deacons, they go wild, 
simply wild, over a 6-6, 227-pound 
hoop whiz named Dick Hemric. He's 
the toughest one-man gang in Wake 
Forest College history. He rebounds 
like mad and scores like crazy. 

As a freshman in 1952, he dunked 
538 points in 24 games for a 22.4 aver- 
age. The next season he tallied 24.9 
points a game for 25 contests, and last 
year he averaged 24.3 points for 28 
games. Put all these figures together 
and you get a sensational 23.9 average 
for 77 games over a three-year stretch. 
That, friends, spells G-R-E-A-T ! 

What makes Hemric’s record all the 
more sensational is that every rival 
double- or triple-teams him. Yet he 
outwits and outbattles them all. A ter- 
rific all-around shooter, .he hooks either 
way, owns a beauty of a jump shot, and 
is murder on tap-ins. 

The tougher the competition, the 
tougher is Dick. Against the great Cliff 
Hagan last year, he scored 28 while 
holding the Kentucky ace to 18. Against 
Duquesne’s famous center, Jim Tucker, 
Hemric scored 23 while Tucker tallied 
15. Then Dick took on the greatest col- 
lege player in the land, Tom Gola— 
and outscored him 23 to 20! 

After getting a load of Hemric, Ken- 
tucky’s coach, Adolph Rupp, raved: 
“Dick is the best visiting player to ap- 
pear on our court this year.” 

Frank McGuire, North Carolina 





coach, went even farther. “Hemric,” 
he said, “is.the best center in the U.S. 
Whenever we play Wake Forest, we 
try to hold him to 30 points. That’s the 
only way we have a chance to win. 
The last time we played W. F. we used 








three different defenses—and Hemric 
still got his 28 points.” 

The great Demon Deacon is a nice 
easy-going fellow who hails from Jones- 
ville, N.C. One of 10 children, he 
learned his hoop-la at Jonesville High 
School. As a senior, he rolled up the 
astonishing total gf 956 points—aver- 
aging close to 40 points a game! 

He eats, sleeps, and drinks basket- 
ball, and hopes to become a pro next 
year. The assistant coach at Wake 
Forest, Bones McKinney, a great pro 
himself not so long ago, claims that 
“Hemric is one of the best pro prospects 
I’ve ever seen. I don’t think there’s a 
better center in the country.” 

Dick’s favorite hobby, next to sports, 
is the movies. Richard Widmark and 
Terry Moore are his favorites on the 
screen, while Julius LaRosa and Harry 
James rate tops in the music depart- 
ment. His favorite school subject is 
business administration. 

The two biggest thrills in his career 
were (1) being named the most valua- 
ble player in the Atlantic Coast Confer- 
ence last year, and (2) scoring 26 points 
to beat North Carolina State 71-70 for 
the conference crown in 1952-53. 


SHQRT SHOTS 


} Hoop Scoop. Any one of these years, 
North Carolina is going to forge ahead 
of Kentucky and North Carolina State 
as the powerhouse of the South. Lennie 
Rosenbluth, a 6-6 dead-eye dick who 
averaged 30 points a game with the 
freshmen last year, might make ‘em a 
power this season. 

But next year—when four out-of-this- 
world freshmen become eligible—the 
Tar Heels will really make the grade. 
Keep an eye out for 6-8 Joe Quigg, 6-5 









Peter Brennen, 6-4 Bob Cunningham, 
5-11 Tommy Kearns. All of them, as 
well as Rosenbluth, hail from New York 
City, and what a varsity they'll make! 


» Another flash to watch is “Hot Rod” 
Hundley, of West Virginia. The Moun- 
tineers claim he’s “the sophomore of 
the century. He can do anything Cousy 
can do—but better!” His only trouble is 
remaining eligible. 


>» Westerly (R. I.) High School is in 
mourning. Its fabulous hoop coach, 
Jimmy Federico, has retired. Under 
Jimmy, Westerly was almost impossible 
to beat. In 16 years, they won 273 of 
298 games—for a staggering 92% win- 
ning average! 

This record included 11 class cham- 
pionships in a row, 3 state titles, 7 
undefeated seasons, a winning streak of 
89 in a row, and another of 73 ina 
row. But for one defeat, Federico’s 
teams would have rung up 162 straight! 


>» Note to Butch Hartzog, of Ozark 
(Ala.) H. S.: Sorry I didn’t write any- 
thing about the Alabama football team 
the past season. But I only have two 
hands, two feet, and 8 or 9 football 
issues. I simply can’t cover every team— 
as much as I'd like to. How about 
giving me a rain check until next 
season? 


» Note to April Kershner, of Bozeman, 
Mont.: I'd like to make you happy. But 


horse racing isn’t our idea of a sport 


for school students. Like you, I’m crazy 
over horses, horses, horses, but not when 
they’re raced strictly for betting pur- 
poses. When the two-legged bettors 
come in, the four-legged beauty goes 
out. 


—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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WY iGood. 
Save your money. 


YAY Tops, don’t miss. 


Wi Fair. 


YVAHANSEL AND GRETEL. (Myer- 
berg Prod. Produced by Michael 
Myerberg. Directed by John Paul.) 


Puppets are always fascinating to 
watch, and the little doll characters in 
this charming film are especially fasci- 
nating. Without strings or wires or visi- 
ble mechanisms of any kind, they move 
not only their limbs but their faces to 
create an almost life-like illusion. 

This Hansel and Gretel, complete 
with wicked witch and gingerbread 
children, is based on the opera by 
Humperdinck. A traditional Christmas 
favorite, in its film form it proves a 
delightfully different year-round enter- 
tainment. 


YYPHFFFT. (Columbia. Produced by 
Fred Kohimar. Directed by Mark 
Robson.) 


Judy Holliday has become so firmly 
established as a wacky, dumb-cracking 
blonde that it is now a little difficult to 
imagine her as a successful radio and 
TV writer. That’s what she plays in 
Phffft. Well, despite all of Judy’s efforts, 
the results are never particularly suc- 
cessful. 

There are amusing scenes—a mild 
satire on radio soap operas, Judy 
dodging an amorous actof who wants 
her to build up his role in her scripts, 
Judy dancing the mambo. And she re- 
ceives excellent support from Jack 
Lemmon, Jack Carson, and Kim Novak. 
But the story misses fire at every turn. 
Basically, it just isn’t funny, and there 
is precious little that all these talented 
performers can do about it. 


VYYTHE HUMAN JUNGLE. (Allied 
Artists. Produced by Hayes Goetz. 
Directed by Joseph Newman.) 


Here is a low-budgeted crime film 
that generates more excitement and 
more audience interest than many of 
the gaudier, more glamorous spectacles. 
Cary Merrill is assigned to take over a 
police precinct where the crime rate is 
high and the morale low. His methods 
are rough but effective, and gradually 
the men in his command come to re- 
spect him. This film is an antidote to 
some of the crooked-cop films we have 
een seeing lately. Jan Sterling is espe- 
cially effective as a night-club enter- 
tainer who holds the key to the cor- 
tuption. 
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‘Now break the painful grip of muscular 


-New MINIT-RUB® 
relieves 
deep-down 
pain fast... 
yet won’t burn 
your skin! 











CONTAINS 3 DOCTOR’S-PRESCRIPTION INGREDIENTS 
+ » » PLUS SOOTHING LANOLIN 
When muscle strain or over-exercise leaves 
your back stiff, sore and aching ...get deep- 
down relief with new, greaseless Minit-Rub! 
New Minit-Rub combines 3 pain-relieving 
prescription ingredients with soothing lanolin 














So its medication starts action faster—faster 
than greasy rubs, faster than pain tablets! And 
unlike harsh-irritant rubs, new Minit-Rub 
won't burn your skin—yet its penetrating heat 
sensation relieves pain even deep-down. 

Use new Minit-Rub for muscular aches, 
pains, strains—and as a chest rub for cold 





—in a special vanishing cream base. miseries, too. All drug counters, 39¢ and 69¢. 


Greaseless! Stainless! Applies like Vanishing Cream! 














BOYS AND GIRLS! 


Get Your Full-color Reproduction 
of the Flags of the United Nations 


By simply answering the question below, you can receive FREE a beautiful 
full-color reproduction of the flags of the United Nations, suitable for framing 
as an attractive wall decoration in your home or school. 


Fill in the lines below in reply to this question: 


AMONG THE CHRISTMAS GIFTS WHICH YOU HOPE TO RECEIVE 
THIS YEAR, WHAT THREE DO YOU MOST DESIRE? 














a. Brand or make preferred 
2. Brand or make preferred 
3. Brand or make preferred 








When you have filled in your answers, mail this coupon to Dept. “’S,’’ Scholastic 
Magazines, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Your answers must 
be postmarked not later than December 14, 1954. 


Your name. Age 
(please print plainly) 





Name of School 





Home address 





City or town Zone State 

























Tweed... the one fragrance 
above all others... to wear 
anytime, anywhere. 


Tweed Perfume from 2.00 to 32.50 
3% oz. Bouquet Tweed 1.50 


PRICES PLUS TAX 


4 


C 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 


Pearls by Marvella 9) 

















WE SUGGEST: You get acquainted with 
this world-famous fragrance by trying 
the Helene Curtis special offer: a purse 
size bottle of Tweed perfume free with 
purchase of Helene Curtis Spray Net. 
limited time only 











ERRY Christmas! 

Two weeks and three days be- 
fore the big day—seem like a long 
time? Figure it in terms of shopping 
sprees, party planning, and_ gift 
wrapping—suddenly you'll turn a 
corner and bump right into Christ- 
mas morning! 

In case you're ‘way behind in the 
little things that add up to a great 
holiday, maybe these hints will help 
you over the humps to that Decem- 
ber 25th deadline: 


Q. What can I give my boy friend 
for Christmas? 


A. “Chuck, you’ve just got to give 
me some suggestions. Can’t you think 
of anything you want?” you ask, des- 
perately. 

“Nope.” 

And you're right back where you 
started from, without an idea in your 
head about a special package for that 
special guy. You're almost tempted to 
cut off your right arm and wrap it up! 

Check that impulse and see how 
these ideas fit: Remember that the little 
gift with lots of meaning is the one 
youre looking for. Think about this 
guy you've learned to know so well. 
Does he have a hobby? What does he 
like to read about? What’s his favorite 
color? Is he active in sports? There are 
clues hidden in all these questions! 

While there’s still time, you might 
whip out the knitting needles and come 
up with a scarf or a pair of argyles 
he'll be crazy about. Or how about a 
belt or a billfold? Another favorite is 
a tie clasp, or perhaps some cuff links, 
if he goes in for French cuffs. 

A “hobby” gift is always a good idea. 
A volume of sports stories, an attach- 
ment for his camera, an album for his 
stamp collection—you get the idea. 
Whatever it is, make sure it has real 
thought behind it. 

And remember, it needn't (and 
shouldn’t) be expensive. Little things, 
carefully chosen and sincerely given, do 


mean a lot. 


Q. How about some gift suggestions 
for ny girl? 


A. Here again, it isn’t the cash-in 
value, but the thoughtfulness, that 
should run into the upper brackets. 
Here, too, is a chance to find out just 


BOY dates GIRL 





News Syndicate Co., Ine. 
“Half these fellas ask for something 
for a girl my size and coloring—and | 
don’t even have a date this Christmas!” 


how well you know the gal you've been 
squiring around these past weeks, 

Is she the strictly feminine type? 
Then how about a bottle of perfume 
or toilet water, a filmy scarf, a compact, 
or some pretty costume jewelry? 

Or maybe she has a more practical 
bent. Books, records, a fountain pen, 
some monogrammed stationery, or a 
magazine subscription would all go 
over big with her. 

If she’s rather gay and unpredictable, 
something unusual would please her 







































most. Try some earrings that look like 
fugitives from a modern art museum, 
a frilly apron, one of the stocking caps 
back in vogue this year, or tickets to 
a play or concert. Gloves, an evening 
bag, some warm, wooly mittens—can 
we stop now? 

Whatever you give her, wrap it gayl) 
and include a personal message. That 
kind of treatment would make even 4 
hankie an extra-special event on Christ 
mas day! 


Q. A new girl at school has attached 
herself to me like a leech. If I ask her 
to my Christmas party, nobody wil 
have a good time. If I don’t, she'll be 
hurt. What should I do? 


A. What makes you so sure no oft 
will have a good time? Are you being 
quite fair in assuming that Betsy will 
have such a shattering effect on you! 
friends? 

Let’s face it, Betsy obviously se 
in you many of the qualities she wi 
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she had. Otherwise, she wouldn’t follow 
you around. One of those qualities is 
the ability to make and keep friends. 
Have you ever considered that Betsy 
might be an entirely different person 
if she had some confidence in herself? 
And that you can be the person to help 
her, if you’re willing to make the effort? 
Whether or not you are willing is the 
question you must decide for yourself. 

All right, so you and your friends are 
a closely-knit group, and you want to 
keep it that way. Would it really hurt 
your standing with the gang if you 
brought someone in from the outside? 
Probably not. Would it help Betsy to 
be accepted by your gang? Answer that 
one yourself! 

It’s amazing how many of a person’s 
good qualities come out only when he’s 
accepted and can afford to relax. It’s 
quite possible that you'll discover Betsy 
has a terrific sense of humor, real talent 
at charades, or a great knack with the 
“uke’—once you've given her a chance. 

Invite her to your party. Do your best 
to help her over the rough spots at first. 
The gang will follow the example of 
their hostess. The odds are pretty great 
that you'll feel differently about “the 
leech” by the time everybody says 
goodnight! 


Q. A girl who’s taller than I am has 
invited me to a dance. I’m afraid we'll 
look- ridiculous. Should I refuse? 


A. Certainly not on those grounds. 
Height matters only as much as you 
let it. By asking you in the first place, 
Janie has proved that she isn’t worried 
about the height problem—and if she 
isn't, why should you be? 

Ata dance, or anywhere else, a tall 
girl who's friendly and fun to be with 
isa much*more desirable date than:the 
little china doll who can’t think of a 
thing to say. Agreed? 

Well, then, refuse to be embarrassed, 
Youll probably find yourselves joking 
about your difference in altitude be- 
fore the evening’s over. Treat the situa- 
tion lightly, as it deserves to be treated. 
If the two of you have fun together, 
youll be surprised how little the dif- 
ference really matters. » 


If you have a question which you’d 
like to have answered in “Boy dates 
Girl,” send it to: Gay Head, Senior 
Scholastic, 33 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. Questions of greatest interest 
will be discussed in future columns. 
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Greyhound offers 
these famous luxury coaches 


""Scenicruiser. 
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and tte HIGHWAY TRAVELER’ 


You can ride in “low-cost luxury” when you take your holiday trip 
aboard one of Greyhound’s newest, finest Air Suspension coaches... 
at the same low fares as usual! These smooth-riding motor buses are 
equipped with highly perfected warm-air conditioning, body-con- 
toured easychairs, and panoramic picture windows for unparalleled 
sightseeing thrills. 

Scenicruiser offers extra scenic advantages with raised observa- 
tion deck .. . extra comfort with a complete-equipped washroom! 


FREE! PLEASURE MAP OF AMERICK 











Mail to Greyhound Tour Dept., 71 W. Mame 
Lake, Chicago, fll. for full-color map, Address 
with details on 50 Expense-Paid Va- ig tek cee seomnmtn cc nummenninee eee ear ame ce ee 
cation Tours. City & State 
———F ; Send me special infor- 
=> mation en a teur te: 
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PORTRAIT 
SNAP or 
NEGATIVE 


Full 244” x 34” 
wallet size copies 
of your favorite picture. 
Give to classmates, relatives, 
friends. Keep copies handy for college applica- 
tions, employment or identification. Your orig- 
inal returned unharmed, with 20 Minute Man 
quality wallet-size, silk finish, double weight 
prints. Send photo or negative with $1.00 
minimum for 20 copies each pose. 

Minute Man photos please you or your money back 


MINUTE MAN PHOTO Dept. 12A 
Box 187, Lexington 73, Massachusetts 


! enclose picture and $.......for wallet prints. 
NAME wos 

ADDRESS siieiaonteovin 
CITY 





Christmas Cheer 


By Priscilla Calhoun and Frances Bassett, Byron (Ga.) High School 


Students are invited to 
submit origing) cross- 
word puzzles for pub- 
i ei in Sch ) tic 
Magazines. Each puzzle 
should be built around 
one subject, which may 
be drawn from His- 
tory, Art, Science, or 
any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of 
which at least 10 must 
be related to the 
theme. For each a 
published we will pay 
$10. Entries must in- 
clude puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled 
in, and statement by 





*Starred words refer to Christmas 
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TAKING HIGH SCHOOL 
OR COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMS? 


These quiz books will solve your study 
problems « Each book contains 8 model 
exams complete with answers and solu- 


tions to all problems. 
Available in the following 


American History Business Arithmetic 
Intermediate Algebra 


Business Law 
English 3 Years 
English 4 Years 
World History 


Plane Geometry 
Solid Geometry 
Trigonometry 


Biology French 2 Years 
Chemistry French 3 Years 
Physics Latin 2 Years 
Physiography Latin 3 Years 
Advanced Algebra Spanish 2 Years 


Try This Terrific Refresher Series Today! 
AT YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD STORE 
DR_SEND COIN, MONEY ORDER OR STAMPS TO: 
BARRON’S EXAM SERIES 


Dept. $, 37 GERMANIA PLACE © B KLYN10,N. Y 






Spanish 3 Years 

















CHRISTMAS-STOCKING 
SURPRISE — WHOLESOME 
SUN-MAID RAISINS! 


<7. 
—_ 


~~ 


student that the puz- 

zle is original and his yo 37 
own work. Keep a 
copy as puzzles can- a 
not be returned. Give 
name, address, school, 
and grade, Address 
Puzzle Editor, Senior 
Scholastic, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. Answers in 
January 5 issue. 
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1. Birthplace of Christ. 
8. Organ of hearing. 
9. Heroine of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
1l. Exists. 
13. Knock gently. 
16. That is to say (abbr.). 
. Type of Christmas tree. 
. One of Santa’s reindeer. 
. “Merry Christmas to 
And to a good night!” 
20. Chemical symbol for terbium. 
. European Christmas tree. 
24. Overhead railway. 
25. Prefix meaning “three.” 
27. Contraction for “I have.” 
. Santa’s animals, rein____ 
. French word for Christmas. 
32. Exclamation upon seeing a mouse. 
34. Nothing. 
36. Indefinite article. 
38. Winged mammal. 
40. Registered nurse (abbr.); 
. Christmas color. 
. Christmas song. 
. Carried on Santa’s back. 
44. Perform. 
46. Affirmative reply. 








°48. Carol: ___. Three Kings. 
49. Writing instrument. 


*51. Christmas dessert: mince 
. Stand under this 


And you'll get a kiss. 





SUN-MAID 6-PACK. Six pocket 
packages just right for between meal snacks! 


NOW FLAVOR-PROTECTED WITH CELLOPHANE 











1. 
ip 
3. 


Exist. 


What we do to the Christmas turkey. 


Trustee (abbr.). 


° 


D on 


es 
*10. 


*13. 
*14. 
15. 
16. 
*21 
23. 
25. 
26: 
*27. 


28. 
*31. 


*33. 
“35. 
$7. 
38. 
89. 
40. 
45. 
47. 


49. 
50. 
51. 


&Q 


5. 


Him. 


. The night before Christmas. 


Mother. 

We exchange these at Christmas. 
Carol: I Heard the on 
Christmas Day. 





2. Title of respect. 


Welcome gift for a child. 
Ending to a prayer. 

Church seating compartment. 
Island (French). 


. We decorate these. 


Shun. 

Golf mound. 
Annoy. 

No room at the 
and Mary. 
Snakelike fish, 
We mail these to our friends at 
Christmas. 

Mother of the Christ Child. 
Appeared before the shepherds. 
Prefix meaning “new, recent.” 
Sheep’s bleat. 

Digit of the foot. 

Not cooked, 

Hawaiian wreath. 

Walter Reuther is the president of 
this labor organization. 
Afternoon. 

Nova Scotia (abbr. ). 

Pint (abbr.). 

Electrical Engineer (abbr.). 


for Joseph 








PROVE IT! 


Answer to last week’s “Prove It!”: Tea 





hens are better. They lay just as many 
eggs, and take less feed. Here’s another: 
A farmer kept turkeys and goats in a pe 
He counted 66 legs, but only 20 heads § 
How many goats did he have? Answe 


next issue. 
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Christmas Present 


(Continued from page 19) 


Updyke, and then I-whistled for Ethel. 
As we walked down the road, Ethel 
slowed a little. From the best I could 
tell, Ethel had something on her mind. 
“Here’s a red apple Mrs. Updyke 
sent you,” Ethel said, and while I ate 
the cold red apple. Ethel talked. 

“You know,” Ethel ,said, “old Mr. 
Updyke lost his pocketknife. Mrs. Up- 
dyke told me. She’s all hurt because 
of the winter storm, and she can’t get to 
the store to buy him a new knife for 
a Christmas present.” 

Then Ethel kind of got around in 
front of me and stopped me in the snow, 
and she half whispered like it was a 
secret of some kind, “And you know 
what? She said old Mr. Updyke had 
got a little childish in his old days. She 
said she could tell it hurt him not to be 
remembered with some little something 
for Christmas.” 


Bien, we walked in the snow and 
talked about Christmas and children 
and old people, and we remembered 
something in the Scriptures about 
everybody being once a man and twice 
a child, but we couldn’t make much 
sense out of it. We couldn't imagine 
that old Mr. and Mrs. Updyke had once 
been a boy and a girl like us on that 
Christmas Eve. 

But anyhow, as we delivered pack- 
ages until way after dark, we talked 
and thought of Christmas. I decided on 
a present for Ethel. Mr. Honaker had 
some of the prettiest boxes of chocolate 
cherries. When Mr. Honaker paid us off 
| bought one of the boxes of candy for 
Ethel. Mr. Honaker wrapped it and tied 
it with pink ribbons. I recollect how 
Ethel danced while she waited. Of 
course, Ethel already knew, but also 
she made me know how glad she was 
so I would be glad also. 

And then I knew. Ethel picked out 
a beautiful pocketknife with four blades. 
Mr. Honaker didn’t bother to tie it up 
with pink ribbons and all, for he knew, 
too? He knew this was a boy’s present, 
and he just wrapped it in paper and 
twisted the ends. 

Then Ethel took the knife and 
dropped it in the pocket of my zipper 
jacket, and she just looked at me, and 
me at her. You can say a lot that way, 
and so our two dollars had been spent 
just like we wanted. 

But at home that night I couldn’t 
sleep. It was the prettiest night before 
Christmas. I pulled back a curtain to 
watch the stars, and something in the 
twinkling of the stars caused me to 
think of the sparkle$ I had seen in the 
blue of old man Updyke’s eyes while I 


helped him saw wood, and 1 thought 


of his lost pocketknife, and how Ethel 
had said the old man would feel hurt 
not to be remembered. 

I thought of Ethel; Ethel would be 
sure to want to see my new pocket- 
knife when we started to school again. 
But I could explain. I figured you could 
explain things to a girl like Ethel. 

And then I got up, got my clothes 
on and slipped out. I thought my shoes 
made the awfullest sound crushing the 
snow as I eased in at Mr. Updyke’s 
gate and onto the porch. But the little 
house looked peaceful and good with 
the starlight on the snow-covered roof, 
and nothing seemed to wake up. 

I left the knife against the door of 
the old Updyke house; Mr. Updyke 
would be sure to find it when he opened 
the door next morning. And then I 
slipped away. 

{ did not see Ethel Olaker again until 
the day school started up after the holi- 
days. I whistled for her as usual at her 
yard gate. When Ethel came out witli 
her books, I could see she was dying 
to tell me something. I thought I knew 
what would be the first thing. She 
would want to tell me how she liked her 
chocolate-covered cherries, and then 
ask how did I like my new knife. 

But I was wrong. Ethel didn’t speak 
at all until she got very close to me, 
and then she kind of whispered. 


29 


“Benny,’. Ethel whispered, “as soon 
as we get down the road so Mom and 
Dad can’t see us, I am going to hug 
your neck.” 

The thoughts of that made me shiver. 

“What for?” I said. 

“Because you gave Mr. Updyke vour 
knife,” Ethel said. 

“How'd you know?” I said. 

“I saw your tracks in the snow,” 
Ethel said, “and I saw the _ knife 
against the door when I went to leave 
the box of candy for Mrs. Updyke.” 

“A few steps around the bend and 
they can’t see us,” [ said. 





Answer to last week’s puzzle. 
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SYLVANIA 


Sylvania Electric Products Ine. 
1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
in Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd. 


University Tower Bldg., St. Catherine St. 
Montreal, P. Q. 









The Perfect Gift for 


Camera-Owners 
Sylvania Gift-Pak 
of Flashbulbs 


If there’s a camera-user on your 
Christmas list, here’s the gift that 
will really make a hit! It’s Sylvania’s 
exciting new Gift Pak—a sparkling 
plastic package containing 12 sure- 
firing Bantam 8 flashbulbs plus an easy- 


to-use Flash Guide built into the top. 

It’s a thoughtful, timely gift for the Holi- 
day Season when pictures are made by the 
dozens. And it’s so easy to give. Costs only 
$1.79! 

Today, pick up one or two Gift Paks for 
each of your snapshooting friends on your 
Christmas list. And drop a hint to the fam» 


LIGHTING + RADIO » ELECTRONICS » TELEVISION » ATOMIC ENERGY ily that you could use a couple yourself. 
































You'll do a more professional job with 
Plastic Wood. Fills nail holes, covers ham- 
mer marks. Handles like putty, hardens 
into real wood. 


Stronger — resists 


weather—sands to 
a smooth finish. 






























from your 
GRADUATION 

PORTRAIT 
or other photos 


20 FOR 1 00 


FROM ONE POSE 
POSTPAID 





Give classmates, friends, 


relatives, 
wallet-size copies of your favorite por- 


trait or snapshot. Ideal for college or 
employment applications, etc. Beauti- 
ful double-weight, finest finish pic- 
tures in convenient wallet-size — 
2%” x 3%”. Send graduation picture 
or negative with $1.00 for 20 copies. 


YOUR SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Meney Refunded If Not Satisfied 


POSTAL PHOTO SERVICE 
DEPT. 32, P.O. BOX 1358, PORTLAND, MAINE 


Please send me ____ Keepsake Photos 


| enclose $_____and photograph 
which will be returned to me. 
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By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stainp Clubs 


French Coats of Arms 

France has issued a set of stamps 
which show coat of arms designs of 
seven of her former provinces. Until 
1789, France was a kingdom with 36 
provinces, Each one chose a design to 
represent it. This design served as the 
province’s official seal and could be 
easily recognized. 

The design, for example, was put 
on all important messages the ruling 
nobles of one province sent out to other 
provinces. The design also was sewn 
on every soldier’s coat of arms, a light 
garment worn over armor, In time, the 
»design a province—or nation—used be- 
came known as its “coat of arms.” 

Below are two of the stamps in 
France’s new set. They pay tribute to 
the provinces of Saintonge (left) and 
Aunis (right). 

Many nations, including the U. S., 
have coats of arms. Ours is known as 
the Great Seal of the United States. It 
shows the American eagle and bears 
the words e pluribus unum, Latin for 
“from the many, one.” 














“MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


United Nations Stamp Clubs 
Conducted by Scholastic Magazines 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please enroll our club as a charter mem- 
ber of the United Nations Stamp Clubs. 


Enclosed find $. for indi- 
vidual members. (Send 25¢ for each in- 
dividual member. Minimum remittance of 
$1.00, for four members, is necessary to 
enroll a club. Check or money order 
should be made payable to the U. N. 
Stamp Clubs.) 
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To All of Our Readers 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
and 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 


| No issues during Christmas vacation, 
See you again January 5, 1955. 
























Sending for Stamps? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers, 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these ‘approval’ stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “approval” 
stamps you must pay for om and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name dnd address 
on your letter and on the upper left-hand corney 
of the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power to = their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his rengense, 
an eas | = ner iS urged 
to appeal to the Executive itor, r) laste Mose, 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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EXOTIC ORIENTAL COLLECTION! 


105 all different stamps from Borneo, Hong Kong, 
Malaya, Sarawak, Korea, Japan and many other 
strange countries of the Far East plus free booklet 
and bargain lists. Al! for only 10¢ to new approval 


customers. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Jamestown SS-3/1, N. Y. 




















DIFFERENT Worldwide Stamps 
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including Hitler Heads, British 

Colonies, French Colonies, rarities 25¢ 
unusuals. Fascinating story approvals. Canada 
Stamp Co., 1907 Main St., Dept. 116, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





Free—50 Different Stamps 

















STAMP COLLECTION 

More than 100 diff. fascinating, Ly 4 

guing stamps from Europe, Africa, 

All given to approval service applicants sending 3¢ post 
oratives, Airs and $5.00 stamp 
Different United States, includ- 
ing regular postage, commemo- 
ratives, airs, dues, cut squares, 
seals, revenues, specials and 

LEONARD® UTECHT, 

dinavia. Send 10¢ re! charge. Free Stamp 


WITH APPROVALS 
America, Scandinavia, Balkans, a 
age. TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD $2, MASS. 
Approvals. Willett Company, 
others yO bargain approvals. SPECIAL — 100 Differest 
FREE 1] ho Africa, 
Sgpreceh. NIAGAR oo COMPANY, St. Cathari# 


Alfred B. Fahsing, Dept. SG, Atascadero, Califomia 
etc., used stamps and unused stamps, you will be vi 
Dif United States 

Includes 19th century, Commem J! 
Box 511A, Port Chester, N. Y. 
for only 
11433 N. Keeler, Chicago 31,” 51, Mh. 
Pakistst. 
®China, India, Russia, Ser 
122, Ontario, Canada. 
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New Style 


A boy got a job running an elevator. 


The first time he ran it, it went up 
all right, but when he came down he 
stopped it too suddenly. 

“Man,” he exclaimed, turning to the 
passengers, “did I stop too quickly?” 

“No, no,” said a six-footer, “you 
didn’t stop too quickly. I always wear 
my necktie around my hips.” 


No Drawback 


The smiling, cenfident young man 
entered a large bank. He stepped up to 
“Good 
day, sir. Has your bank any need of a 
highly intelligent, college-trained man?” 

The manager poised over a form. 
“Your name?” 

“Harold Jones.” 

“Experience?” 

“Just out of college.” 

“And what kind of position are you 
seeking?” ‘ 

“Well,” mused the young man, “I 
want something in the executive line, 
such as a vice-presidency, for example.” 

The manager put down his pencil. 
‘Tm really sorry,” he said, “but we al- 
ready have twelve vice-presidents.” 

The young man waved a hand, then 
said happily, “Oh, that’s all right; I'm 
not superstitious!” 


What'll You Have 


He: “I’m so hungry I could eat a 
horse.” 

Waiter: “Well, you've come to the 
right place.” 
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PYPONAU'T 4 CHNOLOGY — 7 Y<AR COURSE 


‘WANIC — 1 YSAR COURSE 


* NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
Prepares you for the career you want in Aviation, 
the mighty, growing industry with unlimited 


future, high earning potentials, and the oppor- 

tunity for real SECURITY. Think what NORTH- 

ROP'S concentrated courses can mean to you 
in terms of time saved, money earned. 
And remember — if you should enter the Armed Services 
or should go directly into the Aviation Industry, your 
Northrop Training puts you ahead... farther... faster. 
STUDENT PLACEMENT —Northrop has impressive 
fecord of graduate placement...also helps students obtain 
part-time employment, if desired. 


malt FOR NORTHROP AERONAUTICALINSTITUTE | 
ayo 1163 W. Arbor Vitae Street, Inglewood 1, California 
g cat Ci Aeronautical Engineering (1) A & E Mechanic 
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Voice of Experience 


“I'm sorry my car bumped you,” the 
lady driver said. “But you should take 
more care when you are walking. I 
am an experienced driver. I have been 
driving a car for ten years.” 

“Well,” replied the victim, “I’m not 
a novice myself, I've been walking for 
fifty-five years.” 


it Came True 


A tough sergeant stepped in front of 
his platoon after a particularly fouled- 
up drill session. “When I was a little 
boy,” he said in a soft, gentle voice, “I 
had a set of wooden soldiers. One day 
somebody stole them and it just about 
broke my heart. Mother tried very hard 
to comfort me, and told me, ‘Don’t cry, 
son; you'll get them back some day.” 

The sergeant paused and looked the 
rookies over with hard icy eyes. Then 
he let loose. “Mother was right! I’ve got 
“em back all right!” 


Off Basic 


Some of Sir Winston Churchill’s war- 
time speeches were done into Basic 
English. But the Government’s Basic 
Anglicizer went down before the “blood, 
sweat and tears” phrase. All that Basic 
English could produce was “blood, body 


water, and eyewash.” 
Quaker Campus 


Likable 


Joe: “I was out with a new girl last 
night.” 

Bo: “What’s she like?” 

Joe: “Everything — beefsteak, pota- 
toes, lobster salad, ice cream, every- 
thing!” 


Home Folks 


Confession 


The study of English for me, 

Is a constant struggle, you see. 

The teacher’s all right 

If we don’t have a fight, 

But I’m glad when it’s twenty past 
three. 


~ 


Lona Wills, Madison (Ohio) H. 8. 


Credentials 


The stranger was greeted by the 
farmer. The visitor produced his card 
and remarked: “I am a government 
inspector and am entitled to inspect 
your farm.” 

A little later the farmer heard 
screams from his alfalfa patch, where 
the inspector was being chased by a 


bull. Leaning over the gate as the in- * 


spector drew near, the farrger cried: 
“Show him your card, mister—show him 
your card!” 


Cooperation 


Guest: “This party’s dull. I think 


I'll leave.” 


Host: “Yes, do. That'll help some.” 
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PRATT INSTITUTE—The Art School 


B.S. in Art Teacher Education; B.F.A. in 
Advertising Design, Illustration, and In- 
terior Design. Bachelor of Industrial 
Design. 

M.S. in Art Education and Master of 
Industrial Design. 


James C. Boudreau, Dean, Broeklyn 5, New York 














DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
ENROLL NOW FOR A FULL TERM 
Commercial Art, Cartooning, 
Dress Design, Fashion & Magazine 
Ilustration, Drawing, Painting, In- 
terior Decoration. 
FINE ARTS DAY and NIGHT SCHOOL 
PUNCH TICKETS FOR PART-TIME STUBY 

Found--d >All Professional Faculty 

199. Write for free catalog z 


720 RUSH ST. » CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell your classmates America’s Mest 
Beautiful and complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


sensational commission. 
No financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1509 Maple St., Scranten 5, Pa. 


Buy U.S. 
Savings Stamps 








CHICAGO (GB) 
ACADEMY 
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from your graduation portrait 
(or other photograph or snapshot) 


20 for $ ] 00 postpaid 
only &@ from one pose 
OR 50 for $2 


Lovely pictures of you — for friends, 
classmates, relatives — for attaching 
to your college or other applications 
— at a price that makes it easy to give 
or exchange as many as you please. 
Convenient wallet size —214" x34". 
Double-weight portrait paper, finest 
satin finish, for rich, long lasting 
beauty. 


Mail Money-Back Coupon Now For 20 
Friendship Photos from one pose, just 
mail finished graduation. picture or 
glossy print with a dollar enclosed. 


Minimum order, $1. 


FRIENDSHIP PHOTOS, 
Dept. 53-B, Quincy 69, Mass. 





Please send me......... Friendship Photos. 
I enclose ¢........ and graduation picture which 
you will return unharmed. My money back if I’m 
not delighted. 























Theres this about Coke ... 


“It's my gift for thirst” 








Leave it to old Santa 

—he knows the importance 

of choosing Christmas presents 

to fit the occasion. He knows 
something about refreshment, too. 
This merry world traveler could 
tell you that ice-cold Coca-Cola 
is the perfect gift for thirst 

—in Mombasa, in Rome, in Rio 


. .. or where you live. 





See EDDIE FISHER 
on “Coke Time” 
NBC Television 


COPYRIGHT 1984, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY “COKE” IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK twice each week. 
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The Bright Spots of 1954 (p. 12) 


World History, American History 

In this summary of the bright spots 
of 1954 we touch upon developments 
as diverse as the strengthening of the 
democracies in the “cold war” and the 
road serviceman who fixed a flat for 
new immigrants without charge. 


Discussion Questions 


1. On our map of the world, point 
to those areas where international dis- 
putes have been settled during 1954. 
Comment on the settlement. 

2. In what parts of the world have 
we experienced setbacks? Explain. 

3. What work of the United Nations 
might have received greater publicity 
during 1954 in view of its importance 
to mankind? 

4. Which of the little stories in- 
cluded in “The Bright Spots of 1954” 
did you like bestP Why? Do you know 
of any other story which might have 
been included? Tell us! about it. 


Things to Do 


If you have fallen behind in keeping 
your Scholastic News Map up-to-date, 
now is the time to correct it. Students 
can make suggestions for new news 
items which can be placed on the map 
with colored string or some other de- 
vice tying them to the country or area 
affected. 


You and U. M. T. (p. 9) 


American History, Problems of American 
Democracy 


Since our present draft law expires 
in June, 1955, Congress must decide on 


OMMNENEaaNa een HEH ieety MOU TT 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Or. John W. Studebaker, Vice-President of Scholastic 
Chairman ¢ Dr. Hobart M. Corning, 
Supt. of Schools, Washington, D. C. * Dr. Henry 
4. , President, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. * Right Rev. Msgr. Fred- 
erick G. Hochwalt, Director of the Department of 
, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
teen, © C. © Dr. Herold C. Hunt, Professor 
Education, ‘Harvard University * Dr. Lloyd S. 
wick Superintendent, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois * Dr. Mark C. Schin- 
oor, Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
* Dr. n M. Schweickhard, State Commissioner 
of Education, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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H 
a plan to continue \bne- draft, combine 


it with a proposal for “universal military~ 


training, 
unteers. 


or rely completely upon vol- 


Things to Do 


1. Have the class vote on the choices 
which are listed at the end of the arti- 
cle and send the ballots to Senior Scho- 
lastic. All the ballots of the class may 
be mailed at one time. Pupils may then 
be called upon to defend their choice. 

2. Pupils can write a “practice” letter 
to their Congressman giving their views 
on the various alternatives facing Con- 
gress. Opportunity may be taken to 
illustrate the correct form of such let- 
ters. Letters should not exceed one side 
of a page in length. 

3. A science-minded student can 
give a brief talk on the meaning of 
“pushbutton” warfare in the scientific 
world of today. 

4. Students can volunteer to talk 
about war novels, plays, or motion pic- 
tures which deal with life in the armed 
forces. 


Holiday or Buying Spree? (p. 7) 
Problems of American Democracy, Sociology, 
American History 
Aim 

To invite attention to the manner in 
which our holidays are being cele- 
brated and to evaluate our behavior on 
such occasions. 


Discussion Questions 


What do we mean by the term 
“over-commercialized” holidays? 
2. Do you believe that songs like “All 
I Want for Christmas Is My Two Front 
Teeth” are offensive to the Christmas 
holiday? Justify your point of view. 
3. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick holds 
that “commercialization of our holidays 
. is only a symptom of spiritual flab- 
biness.”. What did he mean by this 
statement? Do you agree? Why? 
4. How do you feel about the prac- 
tice of many commercial firngs that are 
sending gifts to charities in the name 


C ih 











stmas Holidays 


tw fk aden 
RSity! Kt issue of Senior Scho- 


Niastic will pe dated January 5, 1955. 
There—wilJ be no issues dated De- 
cember 15, December 22. or De- 
cember 29 because of the Christmas 
holidays. 





If you are planning to be in New 
York City during the Christmas va- 
cation, you are cordially invited to 
visit our offices at 33 West 42nd St. 
Our telephone number is in the 
Manhattan directory. 

To all of you, wherever you are, 
a Merry Christmas- and a Happy 
New Year! 











of their customers, rather than giving 
liquor or cigars? Might such a practice 
be extended to private individuals who 
would send gifts to charities in the 
name of the person to whom they 
would ordinarily give the gift? Explain 
your views on this suggestion. 


Things to Do 


1. Have a committee of two or three 
students interview local merchants on 
the question: “Are our holidays being 
over-commercialized?” 

Students can talk to their parents 
about the question and get their reac- 
tions. Parents’ feelings on the question 
should include comment on the idea of 
sending gifts to charities in the name of 
a person to whom a gift would ordi- 
narily be given. 
Europe’s ‘’Younger”’ Statesmen 
World History 4 

In this week’s “History Behind the 
Headlines,” we look at some outstand- 
ing statesmen—past and present—who 
achieved fame at a very young age or 
retained their positions of power and 
influence after reaching 70. 


Things to Do 


Opportunity may be taken to encour- 
age the reading of biography by re- 
ferring students to biographies of the 
Jeaders included in the article. 

(Continued on Teaching Guide, p. 4) 
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TEACHING GUIDE p. 2 


REPORT OF SCORES 


in Senior Scholastic Contemporary Affairs Test 


How to Interpret the Tables 


Senior Scholastic publishes here_ its 
report on results of the Contemporary 
Affairs Test which appeared in the Sep- 
tember 22 issue. 

The four tables on the right give sta- 
tistical measures for interpreting pupils’ 
total scores on the test and their part 
scores on the separate sections. They 
are based on a total of 10,816 pupil 
scores reported by their teachers. These 
students were widely distributed 
throughout the U. S., and constitute a 
sufficient sampling to indicate fairly re- 
liable trends. But all we can reasonably 
say about them is that these scores are 
representative of that portion of the 
U. S. high school population that took 
the Senior Scholastic test. 

Table 1 shows the percentage distri- 
bution of pupils making total test scores 
in given intervals (maximum possible 
75), grouped by grade levels. It may be 
interpreted as in the following example: 
Of 12th grade students taking the test, 
8.34 per cent made scores of 66 or over; 
27.33 per cent made scores of 56 to 65; 
and so on for each grade level. 

The percentile ratings in Table 2 
have been calculated by grade levels. 
They show, for example, that a Grade 
11 pupil who had 27 items correct on 
the total test did as well as 10 per cent 
of the pupils taking the test. The aver- 
age (50th percentile) pupil in Grade 11 
had 46 items correct. A pupil having 
55 or more items correct is in the upper 
fourth (75th percentile) of Grade 11 
pupils. Any Grade 11 pupil who had 
62 or more correct answers on the total 
test is in the upper tenth of his class 
taking the test. 

Table 3 gives a percentage break- 
down for pupils making part scores on 
various sections. For example, on 
the “Words in the News” test (Part I), 
27.63 per cent of all pupils made scores 
of from 11 to 15; 56.43 per cent made 
scores of from 6 to 10; and 15.94 got 
from 0 to 5 correct answers in this part. 
Similar interpretations can be made for 
each of the five parts (with Parts II and 
III combined). 


In Table 4, the percentile ratings on 
the part scores have been calculated 
without regard to grade level. In Part I, 
for example, if a pupil had 3 items cor- 
rect, he did as well as 10 per cent of 
the pupils taking the test. Thirteen or 
more items correct shows that the pupil 
did as well or better than 90 per cent 
of pupils taking the test. Similar inter- 
pretations can be made for part scores 
on the other tests. 





TABLE 1 
Percentage of Pupils Making Total Test Scores in Given Intervals by Grade Levels 
Grade in 









































School 0-25 26-35 36-45 46-55 56-65 66-75 
9 17.29 23.00 22.67 18.60 14.36 “4.08 
10 11.80 20.54 26.00 24.52 14.64 2.50 
11 7.82 15.97 24.80 27.81 19.45 4.15 
12 4.11 9.96 19.24 31.02 27.33 8.34 
TABLE 2 
Percentile Ratings for Total Scores (Number of items correct for percentile rating) 
Percentile Grade Grade Grade Grade 
Rating 9 10 ll 12 
90 57 60 62 64 
75 47 53 55 60 
50 40 4] 46 51 
25 29 > 32 36 41 
10 20 22 27 29 
TABLE 3 
Percentage of Pupils Making Part Test Scores in Given Intervals 
I. WORDS IN THE NEWS 0-5 6-10 11-15 
15.94 56.43 27.63 
II. and III. GRAPH and MAP-READING 0-8 9-15 16-20 
(combined) 19.81 48.08 32.11 
IV. IN THE UNITED STATES 0-5 6-10 11-15 
13.69. 59.04 27.21 
V. PERSONALITIES IN THE NEWS 0-3 4-7 . 8-10 
7.42 27.71 64.87 
VI. WORLD AFFAIRS 0-5 6-10 11.15 
18.56 48.28 33.16 
TABLE 4 
Percentile Ratings for Part Scores (number of items correct for percentile rating) 
Percentile 
Rating Part I Parts Il and III Part IV Part V Part VI 
90 13 18 13 14 14 
75 11 16 ll 13 12 
50 9 12 9 12 9 
25 9 s 8 
10 3 6 
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Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students « 
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WEDNESDAY DECEMBER 8 


9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: 
Nancy Marchand stars in “Career,” by 
William Chapman White. Mr. White is 
the N. Y. Herald Tribune’s writer on 
Russian affairs. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Best of Broadway: 
“The Philadelphia Story,” Philip Bar- 
ry’s comedy, will star Dorothy Mc- 
Guire, John Payne, Herbert Marshall 
and Mary Astor. This is the story of 
a priggish divorcee who, intolerant of 
the weaknesses of others, finds that 
she too is capable of lapses during 
which she can become warmly human. 
The next Best of Broadway presenta- 
tion, on January 5, will star Helen 
Hayes in “Arsenic and Old Lace.” 


THURSDAY DECEMBER 9 


9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Kraft Theatre: “The 

Consul” from the story by Richard 
Harding Davis, is about an American 
consul who refuses to be intimidated 
by a traveling Congressman. On Decem- 
ber 23, Kraft Theatre presents Stephen 
Vincent Benet’s “A Child Is Born.” Mil- 
dred Dunnock is featured in the cast. 

(CBS-TV) Four Star Playnouse: 
“Bourbon Street” is a mystery melo- 
drama with a New Orleans locale. Dick 
Powell stars as a musician who seeks 
to avenge his honor. 

(NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: Edmond 
O’Brien stars as a Korean War chap- 
lain who gets into difficulty by taking 
command of a company during the 
thick of a battle. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Lux Video Theatre: 
Richard Goode directs a_ television 
adaptation of “Ladies in Retirement.” 
November 16: James M. Cain’s “Double 
Idemnity.” November 23: “September 
Affair.” 


FRIDAY DECEMBER 10 


9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
Arthur Franz, a newcomer in a hostile 
community, is suspected when a rival 
disappears from “Spangal Island.” 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person to Person: 
Edward R. Murrow visits with the 
famous. No data for tonight. On De- 
cember 17, Mr. Murrow will chat with 
Rise Stevens, Metropolitan Opera star, 
and Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, pas- 
tor of New York City’s oldest organ- 
ized church. 


SATURDAY DECEMBER 11 


12:00 noon (NBC) National Farm and 
Home Hour: Today’s subject is the An- 
nual Watershed Congress in Washing- 
ton, D. C. December 18: The story of 
the Noble Foundation’s contributions to 
Southwestern agriculture. 

2:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) What in the World? 
Today’s guest panelist is William Fagg, 
of the department of ethnology at the 
British Museum in London. 


SUNDAY DECEMBER 12 


11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
homas Paine’s “Common Sense” is to- 

day’s book for discussion. On Decem- 
ber 19, the book is “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin”; on December 26, H. L. Menck- 
en’s “The American Language.” 

12:00 noon (DuMont) N. Y. Times Youth 
Forum: “Will the Atom Serve or De- 
stroy Humanity?” is the topic and 
Lewis Strauss, Chairman of the AEC, 
is the guest. 

12:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) American Inven- 
tory: “Red Alert” is the story of Amer- 
ica’s Ground Observer Corps. The 
dramatization will show what a com- 
munity can do defensively and in re- 
taliation in case of an attack. Decem. 
ber 19: “Men of the Forest” dramatizes 


MONDAY 
8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Producers’ Showcase: 


the work of the Forest Ranger and the 
National Forest Service. 
1:00 p.m. (DuMont) Johns Hopkins Sci- 
ence Review: Today begins a three-part 
series on the peacetime uses of atomic 
energy. The series, which will deal with 
power, the medical sciences, and in- 
dustrial and agricultural uses of atomic 
energy, was produced in cooperation 
with the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Lewis Strauss, Chairman of the AEC, 
will participate in the first program. 
(CBS) Man’s Right to Knowledge: Sir 
Herbert Read, poet and critic, speaks 
on “The Human Spirit—Literature.” 
December 19: Aaron Copland’s subject 
is “The Human Spirit—Music.” On De- 
cember 26, Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
physicist, Director of the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton, speaks 
on “Prospects in the Arts and Sciences.” 
4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Search: A re- 
port from Texas Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College on a recent scientific 
discovery relating to beef cattle de- 
velopment. In addition, the cameras 
cover the hurly-burly of the cattle auc- 
tion and follow the steps in the raising 
of beef cattle, the roping and branding 
ef calves, and the experiments in selec- 
tion and feeding of cattle. December 
19: A report from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity entitled “New Hope for the 
Deaf,” shows a remarkable new ap- 
proach to the diagnosis and cure of 
deaf children. This approach takes the 
view that there is no such thing as 
total deafness, and if caught in time, 
every “deaf” child can be trained to 
use what hearing he has left to com- 
municate with the outer world. Parents 
can learn from the film how to detect 
the earliest signs of failing hearing. 
December 26: A report from Fordham 
University’s Seismic Observatory, the 
largest underground laboratory in the 
world. This is the story of earthquakes 
and Father Joseph Lynch, the world’s 
outstanding expert on the most violent 
moods of the earth. 
5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Omnibus: Tenta- 
tively scheduled for today is the first 
of an unusual series of documentary 
features which will review the history 
of the U. S. through the eyes of the one 
family whose sons have been nationally 
prominent in each generation over the 
past two centuries, the famous Adams 
family. 


5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Background: A half- 


hour treatment of a news item “in 
depth.” Joseph C. Harsch is the com- 
mentator. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: 
“The Cabinet Crisis over Peggy Eaton” 
is today’s title. December 19, “LaFitte 
and Jackson at New Orleans”; Decem- 
ber 26, “The Passage of the Bill of 
Rights”; January 2, “The Torment of 
Beethoven.” 

(CBS) Hallmark Hall of Fame: “The 
Immortal Sarah” is the story of Sarah 
Kemble Siddons, the famous British ac- 
tress. Helen Hayes stars. 


9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Philco Playhouse: 


Another play by the eg ~~ 
Paddy Chayefsky, “Catch My Boy on 
Sunday.” The drama is a literary dis- 
section of stage mothers. On December 
19, Goodyear Playhouse presents a seri- 
ous drama by Broadway playwright 
Louis Peterson, as yet untitled, 


DECEMBER 13 


“Dateline” includes a host of stars of 
the stage, screen, radio, TV and concert 
worlds in a 90-minute extravaganza 
produced in cooperation with the Over- 
seas Press Club of America to honor 
the more than 80 correspondents who 
died while serving in foreign lands. In- 
cluded will be a special dramatic vignette 


by Robert E. Sherwood based on Ernie 
Pyle’s decision to become an overseas 
correspondent. Carl Sandburg has writ- 
ten a special commemorative dedication 
which he is expected to deliver per- 
sonally. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Robert Montgomery’ 
Presents: “End of a Mission,” adapted 
and directed by James Sheldon, is from 
the novel by Lionel Shapiro. This is a 
war story involving a case of mistaken 
identity. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: ‘12:32 
A.M.” is an original play by Reginald 
Rose about a troubled day in the life 
of an adolescent. Eddie Stone is the 
chief character, a sensitive boy whose 
relationship with his parents is without 
any real understanding. December 20: 
“Two Little Minks” is a light comedy- 
drama about Mr. and Mrs. Nobby Bishop 
who “inherit” a mink coat from an 
uncle who stubbornly refuses to die. 
December 27: “The Cuckoo in Spring” 
is about a young art dealer, a confirmed 
bachelor, who is hoodwinked by an 
astute young lady. 


TUESDAY DECEMBER 14 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Amer- 
ica: Title for today’s dramatization is 
“A Medal for Miss Walker.” 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Halls of Ivy: In “Prize 
Fighter,” Dr. Hall discourages a prom- 
ising young pre-med student from leav- 
ing the study of medicine to enter the 
ring. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC) America’s Town Meet- 
ing: “How Can We Break Down Com- 
munity Prejudices?” is the subject. 
Speakers are Jackie Robinson of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, Dr. Mary Beau- 
champ of N.Y.U., and Dr. Fred Brown, 
a clinical psychologist. December 21: 
Arnold Toynbee discusses ‘The Lessons 
of History” and then will answer ques- 
tions from the audience. (On January 
2, America’s Town Meeting begins 
broadcasting on Sunday evenings from 
8 to 9 p.m. 

(NBC-TV) Fideside Theatre: In “The 
Mural,” an American priest on a mis- 
sion to help rebuild a church in France 
recognizes the work of an artist who 
had escaped from prison in America 
many years ago. December 21: In “Our 
Son,” the pastor of a fashionable Man- 
hattan parish rediscovers the humility 
which fame as an author and television 
star had made him forget. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Elgin Hour: “Yester- 
day’s Magic” stars Judith Anderson, 
Herbert Marshall and Francis Lederer. 
This is a triangle which involves a 
sophisticated Boston matron, her tradi- 
tional and formal Back Bay husband, 
and the romantic Continental of her 
first marriage. December 28: “Falling 
Star” is a comedy-drama by George 
Lowther. 


ADVANCE ITEMS: December 18: The 
fourth of the Saturday night Spectacu- 
lars has scheduled a 90-minute presen- 
tation of Victor Herbert’s “Babes in 
Toyland.” (NBC-TV, 9 p.m.) December 
19: Gian-Carlo Menotti’s “Amahl and 
the Night Visitors” will be presented 
for the fourth successive year by NBC- 
TV Opera Theatre. Time is 4 p.m. 
December 23: CBS-TV’s Shower of 
Stars (8:30 p.m.) presents Dickens’ “A 
Christmas Carol” as a television play 
with music. The story has been adapted 
by Maxwell Anderson. Fredric March 
appears as Scrooge. December 25: 


“Holy Night,” depicting the story of 
The Nativity, will be telecast by CBS- 
TV as a special holiday feature at 4:30 
p.m. December 26: Voices and Events 
(NBC, 6:30 p.m.) is an hour-long radio 
program of tape recordings of the high- 
lights of 1954. 
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In our “Interview of the Week,” we 
meet Dr. John Furbay who has traveled 
around the world educating people 
about aviation. 


Things to Do 


1. Consult the card catalogue in your 
school or local library for a non-techni- 
cal book that considers the contribution 
of aviation to modern times. Read a 
chapter and report on it. 

2. Have the class plan an imaginary 
interview with Dr. Furbay. What are 
some of the questions they would like 
to ask him? 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 18) 

I. Bright Spots: A. 1-North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization; 2-European Defense 
Community; 3-South East Asia Treaty 
Organization (but official name is South- 
East Asia Collective Defense Treaty); 4- 
— Nations. 

B. a-3; b-2; c-4; d-4; e-1; f-3. * 

II. U.M.T.: a-2; b-1; c-3; d-4; e-3; f-2. 

III. Chart: 1-44%; 2-1940; 3-1940; 4- 
12.4%; 5-12.4%. 

IV. Holidays: 1-Y; 2-Y; 
6-Y. 


3-N; 4-N; 5-N 





Why Study Science? 
Aims 

To emphasize that scientific research 
is the “lifeblood” of industry; to broaden 
student understanding of science, and 
to interest able young people in careers 
in science. 


Procedure 

1. Read “General Electric’s Answer 
to: Why Study Science?” 

2. List and discuss the changes that 
scientific research has brought in Amer- 
ican life in the last 50 years (atomic 
energy, electronics, television, etc.). 

3. List and discuss additional changes 
which are likely to come during our 
lifetime (atomic energy used to make 
electricity, a cure for the cold, etc.). 

4. Investigate and discuss. career 
fields in science. Divide the; Glass into 
interest groups and let each group pre- 
pare a report for the class. One group 
might choose chemistry, another phys- 
ics, another a field of engineéring, etc. 
Each report is based on reatling and 
on actual interviews with career people 
in science. 


Discussion Questions 
In what way are research scientists 
pioneers working on new frontiers? In 


what way is constructive thinking like: 
a proposition in plane geometry? Why” 
is science the key to understanding? 
What justification can you give for 
General Electric’s belief that today’s 
youth is smarter than people in pre’ 
vious generations? In what ways are” 
today’s teachers more advanced than 
teachers of earlier times? Why do we™ 
sometimes say we're living in the” 
Electric Age? The Electronic Age? The® 
Atomic Age? 


Terminal Activities 


1. Let each student explore one field 
of scientific work as a career possibility 
for him. Try to interview a local worke 
in this field; read about this type of 
work in the library. Prepare a brié 
report. ; : 

2. If possible arrange a class visi 
to a local industry ‘which carries ¢ 
sciéntific research or employs engineerg 
or scientists. Have students prepare 
follow-up ‘report on the trip. 

3. Make a cooperative class not 
book called “The Wonders of Sq 
ence.” Have chapters and pictures on 
scientific development in electrici 
electronics, atomic energy, fa 
medicine, textiles, building materials 
automobiles, etc. Also, note careé 
opportunities. 





Don’t Miss This Opportunity 


fo secure your copies of _ 


FREEDOM 


ANSWERS 
COMMUNISM _ 


This 64-page book discusses the meaning of Americanism 
and concisely with the prob- 
lems which face us in the contest between the free world 


and deals clearly, forcefully, 


“ 


Heedom 


and the world of Communism. It is especially designed for 


study by Social Studies classes. 


Freedom Answers Communism is now available at the below- 
production cost of 10¢ per copy to schools which use the 


Scholastic Magazines. 


Have your students purchase 


this 


challenging book. Or ask your principal or superintendent to 
purchase copies for your classes and school-wide use: 


THE CHAPTER HEADINGS 


. What's the Difference to Me 13. 
Personally? 
. What Are the Communists After? 14. 


Communism? 
. How Does Communism Wage Wor 16. 
Against Us? 
Can Freedom Win the Cold Wor 
Without a Hot One? 18. 
. Can We Think for Ourselves? 19. Why 
. Education—For Us or Against Us? Show? 


Land’’? 


. How Free Should Enterprise Be? 
Elections—Free or Fixed? 
Not Let One Group Run the 


Is My Home My Castle or a Listen- 
ing Post? 

How Vital Is Freedom for Religion? 
Why Do Some People Fall for 15. Who Picks My Job—Me or a 
Political Boss? 
Free Farmers or 


‘Soldiers of the > 


Please send us 
Communism at 
Ss 


| Taael vm 


COMMUNISM 


33 West 42nd St., 


10é¢ each, for 


is enclosed 


Hiccdon 


MAMUNIS 


Dies | 
NA. 


nage 


COMMUNISM 


‘ 
—————— 


COMMUNISM 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


New York 36, N. Y. 
copies of Freedom Answet® 
which my remittance off 


What's It Worth to Speak My 20. How Far Will People Cooperate on 
Mind? Their Own? 
The Press—Channel of Information 21. Who Are the 
or Party Line? mongers’? 
What Answer to Public Gatherings 22. Why the Rule of Law—Not Men? 
—Thanks or Tonks? 23. Can We Win Freedom from Fear? 
Who Says ! Can't Leave Town? . What's the Cost of Keeping . 
Am | to Stand Innocent Until Freedom? 

Proved Guilty? 25. Which Path to Real Peace? 


Name . —___ School 


Imperialist War 


Street 
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